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DESCRIPTORS- ♦DISADVANTAGED YOUTH, ^COMMUNITY FLANNING, 
COMMUNITY FROGRAMS, TEACHER EDUCATION, COMMUNITY RESOURCES, 
CULTURAL DISADVANTAGEMENT, EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES, * 

♦PROGRAM EVALUATION, INTERVIEWS, ♦SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT, 
♦COMMUNITY STUDY i HEADSTART, MASSACHUSETTS, 

THIS DESCRIPTIVE SURVEY AND EVALUATION WAS UNDERTAKEN 
PRIMARILY TO PROVIDE A MORE COMPLETE FICTURE OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE NEEDS FOR FUTURE PLANNING. A BRIEF BACKGROUND OF THE 
PURPOSES FOR HEAD START PROGRAMS IS GIVEN. FIFTY-SIX FROGRAMS 
WERE OPERATED IN MASSACHUSETTS DURING THE SUMMER OF 1965. 
CENSUS DATA IS GIVEN ON THE PARTICIPATING COMMUNITIES AND 
SPONSORS OF THE CENTERS. THREE TRAINING FROGRAMS WERE HELD IN 
BOSTON FOR JOB PREPARATION WITH HEAD START. THE TRAINING 
SESSION AT WHEELOCK COLLEGE IS DESCRIBED. TWO OTHER TRAINING 
PROGRAMS ARE TOUCHED UPON. A REUNION IN SEPTEMBER OF WHEELOCK 
TRAINEES BROUGHT OUT MANY WEAKNESSES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS IN 
THE PROGRAMS. TWO RESEARCH ASSOCIATES WERE CHOSEN TO HELP 
MAKE A FIELD STUDY OF 23 HEAD START FROGRAMS INVOLVING 30 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMUNITIES. COMMENTS ON EACH CITY, INCLUDING 
NARRATIONS OF SFECIFIC EXPERIENCES, ARE GIVEN. ALTOGETHER, 

269 PERSONS WERE INTERVIEWED. ANALYSES OF DATA COLLECTED ARE 
INCLUDED IN MANY TABLES. AFTER CONSIDERATION OF THE RESULTS 
OF THE SURVEY, SEVEN RECOMMENDATIONS MADE WERE <1> HAVE MORE 
CONSULTATION WITH FOTENTIAL USERS, (2) EXAMINE THOROUGHLY THE 
HOURS AT WHICH PROGRAMS OPERATE, (3) USE NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 
FOR NON-FROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, ESPECIALLY THOSE INVOLVING 
PARENTS, (4) EXFLORE DAY CARE SERVICES FURTHER, (5) SECURE 
INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION OF BUSINESS CONCERNS, <6> PROVIDE 
MORE PREPARATION FOR KEY PERSONNEL TO GAIN UNDERSTANDING OF 
NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, AND <7) GIVE MORE TRAINING 
FOR NON-FROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL. (APPENDICES GIVING RELATED. 
INFORMATION ARE INCLUDED.) <EF) 
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A SURVEY AND EVALUATION OF PROJECT HEAD START AS ESTAB LISHED AND 
OPERATED IN THE COMMUNITIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASS ACHUSETTS 

DURING THE SUMMER OF 1965 



Background Material 

During the past few summers, many programs - new and old, volunteer 
and paid - under different sponsorships and in various localities have 
been run to combat some of the problems of children and youth from 
culturally disadvantaged homes or areas* Many of these, in general 
known as early intervention programs , have focused on the needs of the 
preschool-age child* The growing recognition of the positive relation- 
ship between school failures and limited economic and social environment 
has fostered a belief in the value of an educational experience for dis- 
advantaged children prior to their entrance to formal school* This 
summer as part of the Federal Government’s "attack on poverty", a nation- 
wide Head Start Project was established by the Office of 'Economic 
Opportunity* 

The stated purpose of Project Head Start was to "increase the 
achievement and opportunities for the children of the poor"* Head Start 
was expected to offer a concentrated, total exposure program during 6-3 
weeks in the Sumner 1965 for those children who would enter formal school 
in September 1965 and who came from culturally disadvantaged homes or , 
areas* The program was to be comprehensive involving persons and know! 
ledge from the. fields of health, social services and education. Set 
up within the broad limit® of the program as outlined 



Hhe individual programs were to be flexible and adapted to meet . • 
raeda of the particular comity or group Within the cemm& t 
sponsored and supervised the program. Each program w to have a bag , 
degree of autonomy. Under the coordination of the «altt Servxce. 
Corps, and the direction of John Flynn, such programs functioned this 

surciaar In Massachusetts® ^ 

. „ . 4 4-« wfl-rjAu;? sources of origin «* 

Preschool Education, in spite oi its various 

4 . i * Aa*r rsk'r& center • the ’erivste school *■ 
tfio college laboratory ^ tae da/ care earner * 

, caluation of children and 

to-day represents a modem advanced midcue cln-s caiua 

children's needs based on a philosophy grounded largely in clinical 

•psychology,' She preparation of teachers and the establish of pre- 

school programs have been mainly in terms of the needs of m*P* class 

children and their parents, The training and functioning of the pm- 

school teachers have in general been outside the main stream of public 

school education, i* the clear expectation of the Head Start Fhogram 

• -ms "that the program must .focus on the problems os ctold and paren, . 

.and that these activities need to be carefully integrated with programs 

of ths school ytorSe” , , 

First gracie teachers are to o^ei n ^ prograa!a 

to take part in the staif f Jl( j xhai, children 

This will help .the center e^,f£ underarm ^ 

teacharf tf i ^re abejt the abilities and needs 
of tha children coming to thoa* 



1.0 

2 . 

3 , 



op« Cite 
ibid* 



2 .^ 
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Tills meant., in essence, a meaningful synthesis of an understanding 
of preschool education as it has "been traditionally established, appli- 
cation and modification of it to 3 uit the needs and requirements of 
children in the Head Start program, and an understanding of early child- * 
hood education as it i3 currently offered in the schools of the partici- 
pating communities* 

The Lead Start Program proposed to give these children experience 
in an expanded and enriched environment 0 If these experiences are to 
be meaningfi .1 and helpful to the child from a culturally disadvantaged 
background, then a real effort must bo made to involve the parents, . 
especially tas mother , so that the expanded and enriched environment 
will last longer than the scheduled preschool day* Traditionally, how- 
ever, the involvement of parents in most educational endeavors has been . 
minimal if at all* At present there is no large group of professional 
workers trained or equipped to pay more than lip service to such an 
endeavor to ..involve parents* But recognition of the importance of 
this need must arouse a desire tc. meet it* 

Implicit in the Head Start Program was a desire to involve the 
entire community in a concerted action to solve the problems of poverty* 
Under the guidance and supervision of professionals, each cdmas&ty 
iiiombor could give of his talents; those able and financially secure, 
as volunteers ; those able but in financial need as paid personnel, 
both working in spite of limited skills* Thus would be set in motion 
a relationship that could continue beyond the limits of the formalised 
program and 3 laid in time a more viable, economically secure, coop*.v&» 
tiva functioi ing ccmwrity that would benefit all its aRanbf.rs , rich v:?.d 



,sj 
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« 

poor - black and white - native and foreign-born - if they were will- 
ing to participate as individuals; and as representatives , of estab- 
lished institutions. 



Need for Project 

The urgency of these Head Start programs emphasized the need for 
action but once initiated, action tends to supercede the need for ob«* 
servation, recording and evaluation, but does not deny its importance 0 
The Massachusetts Committee on Children and Youth felt that it could make 
a meaningful contribution to this effort of the war on poverty with a 
survey and analysis of Head Start programs in Massachusetts , thus help- 
ing to provide a more complete picture of national as well as state and 
local needs for future planning. 




GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7* 

a. 



Community : 

Program : 

Applicant : 

Sponso r: 

Co-Sponso r: 

Center ; 

Group : 



Town or city in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
where a Head Start program was located or where 
children in the program resided. 

Head Start program individually funded and 
operated. 

Organization making the initial application 
for a Head Start program. 

Organization that actually ran Head Start 
program. 

Organization other than the sponsoring one that 
accepted specialized responsibilities within 
the program. 

Building where Head Start* s participants *•— 
staff and children assembled. 

Self-contained unit within a center including 
teacher, assistants and children. Number of 
children in a group - approximately 15* 



Medical Service Worker: Doctor, nurse or dentist^ or pers^nel 

concerned with health. Paid or unpaid. 



q. Social Service Worker: Person rendering social servi *53 to 

v ■ - “ Head Start program and Head *tart 

families. May or may not fave a degree 
:Ln Social Work. 



10* Teacher: Person actively involved and in charge of the 

educational program of a group. 



11. Director, Program : 
Assistant Director 
Coordinator 



Top level administra^-ve personnel for 
Head Start program. May represent 
either one of the m/jor fields involved 
health, education, welfare. 



12*. Various Combinations : 



13. Assistant Teacher : 



14. Teacher Aide : 



Program-Director * Head Teacher 

Center Director - Head Teacher 

Teaching Princir&l 

Usually a profossional person of lesser 
preparation than teacher. 

Helper to teacher usually without formal 
preparation for job. Paid position held 
usually by Head Start parent or 
neighborhood resident. 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS 





15. 

16. 



17. 



IS. 

19. 



6 : 



Neighborhood Aide : 
Parent : 

Head Start Parent : 

Non-Working Parent : 
Working Par er. M 







20. Volunteer : 



21, neighborhood Parent : 




2 0 



A social service Worker, usually a 
neighborhood resident. Paid position. 



Adult person, usually a biological 3 
adopted, or foster mother or father, 



A 



parent - mother or father with a 
hild enrolled in a Head Start program, 



(Parent usually meant mother) 



Head Start parent not working in a 
Head Start program as a paid worker. 



A Head Start parent working as a paid worker 
in' a Head Start program - serving as a 
neighborhood or teacher aide, cafeteria 
worker, etc. 



a) Head Start parent working regularly 
in the program as an unpaid worker. 



b) Community member working regularly 
in the program as an unpaid worker, 



Adult person with no children enrolled 
in a Head Start program. Neighborhood 
Parent may be a paid or volunteer, 
filling any one of the numerous roles 
in program. 













SECTION A 



CENSUS DATA ON' HEAD START PROGRAMS IN THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS SUMMER 



Fifty-six (56) 2,3 Hoad Start Programs were funded and operated 
. , the Commonwealth of Massachusetts during the summer of 1965. «ost 

of '338 were organised along the lines of a single geographic com- 

+ • participant 3 mainly froni one cx y 

munity •■. aing located m and drawing par .ic p» 

, . . tVier'A was a sub— dividing into 

or town, -n the large communities there was a 

neighborhood, - 9 in Boston, and a flowing over into nearby towns e 
Florence and Lee,, near Northampton. A few prognims represented the 
active jointed effort of two or more communities, for example 
Plymouth-Carver and Sort. Berkshire including Adams, Cheshire, Clar s- 
burg. North Adams and Willi^torn. One program, that sponsored y 
the South Shore Mental Healtt Association, used clinics in ten differ- 
ent locations and drew partic. pants from thirty communities. Thus, 
the actual number of communities maximally or minimally involved in 
these Head Start programs excuds the number of programs. Depend! g 
on the way a community is defied, approximately 120 are represented 

by these 56 Head Start programs t 

These programs varied in size from very small (15) 
large (1500) children. In this rtport they are classified according 

to size* 



file in the office of the Service Corps. 

S s I.I3JS".S°K“ SS 



There were three 

ep ^owitad us 






TABLE 



XL - extra large 
L - large 
M - medium 
S - small 
VS - very small 



1000 + 

300 + 

100 - 3 CO 
50 - 100 
15 - 50 



The programs mere widely distributed throughout the state 
6«h several falling within ach of the regions as designated by the 

Commonwealth Service Corps J? 

The initial applicants for a Head Start grant fa^-l into 

four large categories: community action agency, schools (mainly public) , 
city or town and private agency. Sponsorship, likewise fell into these 
four main categories, with a wide variety of voluntary agencies and non- 
profit organisatiins appearing under that of "private agency". 



TABLE 



Applicant 



CAP 

Schools 
Pub* 29 
Priv* 0 
City/Town 
Private agency 



IS 

29 



5 



Sponsor 

6 

3 $ 

3 

l 



See map ~ 

Coansonwoalth Service Corps has divided the state into five regions 

Region I t West 
Region XI Central 
Region III Northeast 
Region IV East 
Region V Southeast 

The complete analysis of the Head Start programs in terms of 
location, size, applicant and sponsorship is included _n appendix 

Title: 
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1. Arlington 


27^ Lynn 


2. Athol 


28. Malden 


3 • Barnstable 


29. Marshfield 


4. Bedford 


30. Medford 


5. Belchertown 


31. Milford 


6. Boston 


32. New Bedford 


7. Boylston-Berlin 


33 • Newton 


8. Bridgewater 


34. North Berkshire 


9 . Brockton . 


. 35* Northampton 


10. Cambridge 


36. Norton 


11. Chelsea 


37. Pittsfield 


12. Chicopee 


38. Plainville 


13. Danvers 


39 * Plymouth-Carver 


Ik* Dracut 


40. Quincy 


15. Erving (New Salem) . 


41. Salem 


16. Fall River 


42. .Scituat© 


17. Falmouth 


43 . Somerville 


18. Fitchburg 


44. Springfield (3) 


19. Framingham 


45 . Stpneham 


20; Freetown 


46. Taunton 


21. Greenfield 


47. Waltham 


22. Haverhill 


48 . Webster-Qxford-Dudley 


23 • Lawrence 


49. Westfield 


2km Leominster 


50. Wilmington 


25. Lexington 


$1. Winchendon 


26, Lowell 


52. Woburn 




53. Worcester 



HS~-MS3ACHUSETTS 



2 , 




5k 0 Mental Health Association Project (10 clinics) 



1, South Shore Mental Health Center 

2 * Holyoke '—Chi copse — Northampton 
Area Mental Health Center 

3<> Fr&mingb&as Mental Health Center 



North Central Mental Health Center 

5. Greater Laisrence Guidance Center, Inc., 

6, Northeastern Essex Mental Health Cent or 
7 # BrcokXxnc Mental Health Center 

8* Eastern Middlesex Mental Health Center 
9 0 North Suffolk Mental Health Center 
10 c Martha's Vineyard Mental Health Center 
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HRtn START PROGRAMS IN 
nfiMMOMMRAT.TH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SUMMER. 1965 





REGION 


PROGRAMS 


CENTERS * 


groups' 


CHILDREN 


I 


West 


11 


44 


65 


126? 


u 


Central 


9 


27 


69 


1164 


III 


Northeast 

i 


$ 


26 


52 


642 


IV 


East 


16# 


120# 


229 # 


3562 # 


V 


Southeast 


12 


36 

v 


91 


1569 






W 


2?i 


'526 


84i#4 









■v* 

^*^■**3 



j, ^ 

** £-\$. 




* Figures are based on actual count in the 23 programs in which ti&. d 
work was done and for the other ^3 programs are the figures that 
appear in their Head Start project proposals. 



# Only South Shore Mental Health Centeiv the applicant and vponsor 
for the mental health Nfosd Start program is counted here,* but the 
actual centers, groups and children are counted within the region 
in which the clinic was located. 
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APPLICANT AND SPONSOR 

Six programs had a Community Action Agency as applicant and sponsor: 



1. Brockton 

2. Danvers 

3. Fitchburg 



4. North Berkshire 

5. Norton 

6* Somerville 



Seven programs had a Community Action Agency as applicant and a 
public school system as sponsor* 



1. Fall River 
2* Malden 

3 . New Bedford 

4, Pittsfield 



5. Quincy 
6* Springfield 
7. Westfield 



Five programs had a Coaiaunity Action Agency as applicant and a private 
school or agency aa sponsor* 



4. Springfield (Guidance) 

5. Worcester 



1* Boston 
2* Cambridge 
3 , Medford 

Twenty Nine programs had a public 

1* 1. Arlington 
2* Athol 

3. Barnstable 

4. Bedford 

5. Belchertown 
6* Bridgewater 
7* Chelsea 
S* Chicopee 
9* Dracut 

10* Ervin-New Salem 

Three programs had a town or city 

1. Boylston-Berlin 
2* LoWell , 

3* Webster/Qxford/Dudley 

Two programs had a town or city as applicant and public school system 
as sponsors. 



public 


school system as 


applicant and sponsor 


11* 


Falmouth 


21. 


Plainville 


12. 


Framingham 


22. 


Plymouth-Carver 


13* 


Freetown 


23. 


Salem 


14. 


Greenfield 


24. 


Scituate 


15. 


Haverhill 


25. 


Stoneham 


16* 


Leominster 


26. 


Taunton 


17. 


Lexington 


27. 


Waltham 


16* 


Marshfield 


26. 


Wilmington 


19. 


Newton 


29. 


Winchendon 


20* 


Northampton 




* 


or city 


as applicant and 


sponsor* 



1* Lawrence 

2. Milford 

Four programs had a private agency as applicant and sponsor* 

1. Lynn . 

2* Mental Health 

3. Springfield (1) 

4. Woburn 



f' 




t OF HEAP START PROGRAMS IN 
r.nMMOHMRALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
RY APPLICANT AND SPONSOR 



A g ? u 1 6 & g. f 



Sponsor 


CAP 


VS 


Ei * 


T^C 


js 


3NL 


a? 


10.7 (6) 


— 




— 


10.7 


6 


PS 


12.5 (7) 


5.1$ (29) 


— 


3.6 (2) 


67,9 


33 


PA 


8.9 (5) 


mm 


7.1 (4) 


mm 


16.0 

\ 


9 


T/C 


— 


— 


mm 


5*4 (3) 


5*4 


3 




32.1 


51.8 


7.1 


9*0 


100 


56 


N 


18 


29 


4 


5 




56 



* Private School Included in Private Agency category. 
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If we assume that the existence of a community action agency 



to serve as the applicant for a Head Start program means that the \ 

community had already been concerned about and organized to combat 

* i 

some aspects of poverty, then nearly one-third (32*1$) of the Head 
Start programs were applied for by such agencies* Too few community 
action agencies, however, stayed on as sponsors * The overwhelming 
number of sponsors for all programs, even those of the community 

2 

action applicants, were public schools or some variation of private 
and public school association* 

5 

A closer look at these 15 programs with a community action 



agency as applicant shows that: 

The six programs with CAP as applicant and sponsor were scat- 
tered throughout the state with one in each of the first two regions, 
two in the fourth, and two in the fifth. They varied in size — one 
large, four medium, one very small* 

The five programs with CAP as applicant and private school or 
^agency as sponsor, were found in three of the regions — * one each in 



P. 



the West and Central and three in the East. Actually three of these r 

i . 

Boston, Cambridge, and Worcester had a high degree of public 3chooi 

I 

sponsorship. In Boston the acceptance by the public schools of 
responsibility for the educational part of the program resulted ir. a 
need for co-sponsors to handle the non-professional aspects of tne 
program. In Cambridge, there were two parts of the programs, one 
using public schools and public school personnel and the other using 
private agencies and non-public school personnel. Worcester 
combination into ah integrated program was that of public schools and 
private parochial schools. These three were large programs. One of 
the others was of medium size; one, small. 
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The seven CAP applicant arid public school sponsored programs 
were scattered throughout the regions with two each in Regions I and 
IV and three in Region V. Three were large; 4wo medium; two small* 



FACILITIES USED 

Not only were many of the programs sponsored by the public 
schools, when facilities used were classified, eighty-four percent 
(S4.3) of the centers were in public schools* (Table 0 




DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITIES 

Demographic all of the communities in 

which Head Start programs were anchored are not included in this 
7 

report*' An initial survey of the readily available census data 
showed several inadequacies in its use for judging the need within 
a community for a Head Start Program. Time did not permit a break* 

down and recombining 0 f materials into ways more suited to achieve 
the purposes of this study. 

« 

Age in the census material is given for two age groups, under 
five and 6-13 yehrs. Head Start, as a program, cuts into both of 
these groups, since many communities do not have kindergartens and 
hence have six year olds who are eligible for Head Start. Many 

communities with kindergartens, non-compulsory, have a percentage 
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In Section SlEfr selected demographic characteristics are given 
for the communities in the sample. 

See also appendix c. 
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head start centers 



REGION #1 
City or Town 



Facilities flaed. 
Housing Public 



Project 



Belchertown (VS) 
Chicopee (®) 
Erring-New Salem (VS) 
Greenfield (S) 

♦ North Berkshire (M) 

♦ Northampton (M) 

♦ Pittsfield (M) 



Springfield (L) 

1) School Dept* 

2) Child Guide. Ctr. 
♦ 3 ) So* End Comm* Ctr. 




Westfield (S) 



TOTALS * 43 



REGION II 
City sr Tom. 



Athol (VS) 

Boylaton-Berlin (S) 

♦ Fitchburg (M) 

Framingham (S) 

Leominster (S) 

Milford (S) 

♦ Webster, Oxford, Dudley (S) 
Winchendon (VS) 

Worcester (L) 




TOTALS - 25 



Schools 
1 

5 
1 
2 

6 
3 
3 



13 



3$ 



1 

2 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 



24 



r 



n 



Private 

Schools 



Private 

Agency _ Church 



f. ' 












.v\ 






REGION III 
City or "Town 



Bedford (S) 

* Dracut (VS) 

* Haverhill (M) 

* Lawrence (L) 



Housing Public Private 

Project Schools Schools 




Private 

Agency Church 



2 

1 

5 

7 



t 



f * Lowell (M) 



6 



*> 



Wilmington (S) 1 

Woburn (S) 



TOTALS «23 

i REGION IV 

f Arlington (VS) 

| * Boston (XL) 

[O A Cambridge (L) 

I 

I * Chelsea (M) 

Danvers (VS) 

I 

Lexington (S) 

S' 

I Lynn (S) 

Malden (S) 

\ Medford (VS) 

I - 1 

| Newton (S) 

l 1 

I * Quincy (M) 

I Salem (M) 

| Scituate (VS) 

I * Somerville (L) 

| Stoneham (VS) 

I^l Waltham (VS) 

I 

it 




22 
1 

1 4 

5 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

5 
g 
1 
* 
1 
1 

113 gg 





REGION V 
City or 'Town 



Barnstable (VS) 
Bridgewater (VS) 

* Brockton (M) 

* Pall River (L) 
Falmouth (3) 

Freetown (VS) 
Marshfield (S) 

* New Bedford (L) 

* Norton (M) 

* Plainville (VS) 

* Plymouth-Carver (M) 

* Taunton (M) 



Housing 

Project 



Public 

Schools 



1 

1 

3 
6 
1 
1 
1 
9 

1 

4 
2 



t 



% 



TOTALS - 35 



30 



Private Private 
Schools Agency 



1 1 



1 



2 1 



Mental Health 
Association 

Project 16 x X3 i i 



? 

I- 

I GRAND TOTAL -255 



I 

t 




I % FACILITIES . 

f USED - 100. 

I 



U 215 15 13 



1.5 84.3 5.8 5.0 



% 




I 




Church 



9 



3,5 



l 
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of their children who do not attend. These non-attenders often tend ; 
to be from the disadvantaged group that should be reached by Head Start. 
Such cosmunities should be concerned about enrolling both pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten age children and hence need to be able 



readily to identify the needs of the child between the ages of 
4 and 7* & 



Not only is it difficult to separate the Head Start age group 
from the general census data* the data also fail to identify those 
children in. the correct age bracket who are also from the socio- 
economic level eligible for Head Start. Since a child # s 
socio-economic status is that of his parents, then the source for 
this data, should be sought in census data on the adult population. 

In the table, of Popul ation *yi th incogs of $3.000 or less, 
no provision is made for age. Many with low incomes are older 
parsons s but the families of concern to Head Start Program would 
be those with young children and with mothers within the range of 
the child bearing years. Moreover, the attack on poverty may have 
its greatest impact if it is focused mainly on those who are in 
the early years of child bearing (mother) and early working years, (father 
Where families are listed and. numbers include related children, 
the figure is for children under Id years of age. A further breakdown 
for pro “School years would be helpful. 



d. The age figures be low 5 years is used in this report 
being the most useful - one. 
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The following types of cross-tabulations available from the Bureau 
of the Census would be of great use in p l a nnin g both Head Start and other 
follow up programs* A fairly accurate picture of the audience of the 
consumers of the goods and services of the 0*E*0* projects is essential* 

For example, the age of parents could be divided into groups like 
”under 21”, ”21-30”, ”31-40”, and ”41 and over”; that of the children into 
less than 3 (anticipating the future customers, 3-6 (the target for head start) 
6—9 (the crucial early school years), and 9**12 (the late elementary yea^s#* 
Since the Head Start program expects to accomplish much through 
the avenue of education, knowledge of educational level attained by 
parents is essential. The <f> below 5 rears of schooling however, appears to 
differentiate between communities and may be of use in identifying Head 
Start needs whether or not a break down by age is made* Cross-tabulations 
by grade of school completed by parents and occupation of father and/or 

mother should have even greater usefulness* 

All of the final reports of the Day Care Study of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Children and Youth, conducted in six areas of the Comoon- 
wealth, are not finished. What pertinent analysis of census data 
are available at this time from this study are included in Appendix <= 2 . 
and cover Central Berkshire, Springfield, and Fall River. 
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SECTION B 



COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON STAFF ORIENTATION AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS OF PROJECT HEAD START 
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COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON STAFF ORIENTATION j 

AND TRAINING PROGRAMS OF PROJECT HEAD STAR? , 

1 



Project Head Start, as conceived by a panel of experts was 
"to establish the kinds of programs which might be most effective 
in increasing the achievement and opportunities for the children of 
the poor." These programs were to include the knowledge and practices 
from the ofttimes separated fields of health, social services, and 
education. The proposals, however, were drawn mainly by public school 
administrators; the verbal setting was an educational one of "schools 
and classes" in diverse physical surrounding— public schools , nursery 
Schools, settlement houses, housing projects, and churches, staffed by 
professional personnel who were mainly public school teachers, aided 
by neighborhood people , largely untrained. All of this was to function 
according to early childhood concepts stressing the needs of the 
individual child. These concepts have been nurtured and used primarily 
in private nursery schools and kindergartens attended largely by ch id 
ren from middle class backgrounds. The programs were to operate «in- 
jy ^ "target poverty" areas,, both urban and rural, auring the h cutest 
part of the summer. In brief, drawing from many established practices 
and relationships, Project Head Start was to combine them intv a new 

pattern. 

A training program was instituted to prepare people, most 
already considered professionals, for many of the jobs in the Head 
Start Program. 1 After consultation with Dr# Vera John of the 
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Robert J. Pitchell , "Staff. .0t4i r tetjpn . 

Prelect Start", Pro grant Director , N . v.S X Management Center , 
Center of 'Adult Education, University of Maryland, 1965. 
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Project Head Start Research Staff, it was decided that the stated 
curriculum was sufficiently limited so that contact with one training 



Tufts University, and Wheelock College » I chose to observe at Wheelock 
College* I have had rewarding, if limited contacts, with Dean Henry 
Haskell* I am fully aware of his orientation toward and understanding 
of the social situation of the less privileged sector of our society* 

X expected that his work would focus on orientation rather than train- 
ing and would stress attitudinal changes rather than the acquisition 
of skills and techniques* 



Wheelock College offers a broad general education and pro- 
fessional preparation for the teaching of young children* Founded in 
l£££, it provided, from its beginning, education for kindergarten 
teachers. The privilege of awarding the degree of Bachelor of Science 

. * z' 

in Education was granted the school by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in 1941 > and the name was changed to Wheelock College* In 
1953) Wheelock College was authorized to award advanced degrees in educa 
tion. It is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education and is a member of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools* 

On the faculty of Wheelock College is an unusually fine group 
of early childhood education specialists* Dr* Henry 3* Haskell, Dean 



2* Western Massachusetts staff was trained in Rochester, New York 
and many of the Southeastern staff were trained in Connecticut* 
See Appendix* 



program would be sufficient for my purposes* 

Of the three training progranis in Boston 2 at Boston University 



WHEELOCK COLLEGE 
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of Teacher Education, drew upon this group for his staff. The 
college’s pioneering efforts in this field of early childhood edu- 
cation have yielded contacts and interests within the greater Boston 

area from which resource persons were drawn. 

Unlike some of the other institutions participating in this 

program, Wheelock College’s major focus is on the preparation of 
undergraduates to become teachers. It also channels a limited number 
of graduate students toward advanced degrees in education. 

STAFF AND FORMAT 

I spent two full days at Wheel®tk College, Friday, June 25th 
and Thursday, July 1st. I thus observed two groups of trainees being 
offered two different parts of the core curriculum under the directior 
of two different staff members, Dr. Haskell and Dr. Alice Kelliher. 
Copies of the scheduled training program for the three training 
periods are in the Appendix* 

The staff recruited to implement this program war? an excellent 
one with highly competent persons representing and presenting -aeir 
specialities in the areas of health, education, and welfare, ttnfor 
tunately, the identifying data for the personnel as present-4 in the 
program were very limited. It is passible that the participants were 
not fully aware of the calibre of persons participating in the for- 

many presented part of the scheduled program* 

The large group-lecture and small group-discussion format was 

followed to foster informality and encourage questioning. Outside 
lecturers and films were used extensively. The viewing of films 
served as a substitute for the direct observation of children. 

I 



The long coffee breaks and lunch hour in very adequate 
physical surroundings gave further opportunities for unassigned 
group discussions. The book store-library, where a wealth of printed 
material was available for no or a small charge, was also an excellent 
place for bowsing. Unfortunately it was located in the basement, 

out of the main streams of activities* 

Although I spent time only with two of the three groups, I was 

able to find out some data from the files on the third group* 



TRAINING GROUPS AT WHESLOCK COLLEGE 
The first group, which I did not attend (June 14-19) was 

smallest of the three groups* It J^ rsonS * ^ ' fhom were 

social workers. Several of^wJheld tigh administrative or super- 
- visory positions in the program, several were also early childhood 
education parsons or persons not committed to a professional job at 
that time. (Most regularly employed public school teachers were 
still on their regular jobs.) The geographical spread of their home 
residences was very limited. All of these participants were women; 
three of them were Sisters. I know that there was one Negro in this 

group* There may have been more* 

The second group (June 21-26) , the first group that I met, 

had 36 persons. This was handled as two smaller groups of IS, when 
it was necessary. There were 35 women and one (I) in this group 
There were social service supervisors as well as teachers. Their 
home residency showed a wider spread than that of the previous group 
2 were from out of state, 3 from towns outside of the Greater Boston 

area. 
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This group was a wall integrated one with at least 15 '$ of the 
group Negro, by inspection. Within this group there were several 
persons, white and Negro, well acquainted with some of the problems 
of families whose children would be in the program. The coffee break 
and luncheon period were full of talk about the facial overtones in 
this program. X felt that the interracial contacts made here were 
most meaningful and a desirable if unplanned part of this training 

session* 

The third group (June 23-July 2) was a large one, with many of 
the members working in four programs— Lowell, Quincy, Worcester, and 
Boston. The group differed from the previous ones, not only in sise 
and composition, but it also functioned under the direction of a 
different person, Dr. Alice Kelliher and in a time slot just before 
the "onslaught". The staff-discussion leaders were the same. There 
were 79 members in this group. There were three (3) Sisters, 3 men, 
and 73 women. There were very few Negroes in this session. This 
larger group was divided into three smaller groups of 26, 26, and 27. 
(I believe the Worcester 27 stayed together as a group. There was 
one social worker in this session, but she left the group after the 
third day. ) Places of residency were spread even more widely than 

the other two groups. 

The questions raised by the participants in discussions showed 
a lesser awareness and understanding of the poor than was shewn in 
the second group* 

This group was large# Having Hatched Dean Haskell handle 
groups, I cannot help but speculate on what might have happened. I 
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feel that he probably could have been more successful in reaching 
this large group, in disturbing their complacency or limited awareness 
of the full social implications of the program, and instituting 
attitudinal changes. He might, however, have only upset the apple 
cart without having time to realign the apples. This could have meant 
more confusion and lesser ability to cope in the actual program. The 
director for this session, Br. Alice Kelliher, sensitive to the mood 
of the group felt that the anxiety level was'higi^so many participants 
were unable to pay attention to what was being said and taught. Most 
of the members had just recently completed a full teaching year (or a 
study one) , were highly aware of the imminence of the start of the 
program, their own limited preparation to work with these groups, and 
the brief time to learn why, what, and how. Accordingly a change was 
made in the program for this session to allow a block of time for 
direct contact between the participants and the administrative head 

of each of the four programs. 

Because of the size of this group, many activities were set 
up according to the particular program in which the participants 
would be working. While this "location" division was good for ease 
of assignment and work in terms of the realities of the situation, 
it permitted limited cross fertilization of ideas and experiences 
between the various program participants. It seemed also to high- 
light the hierachical aspects of each program which in turn were re- 
flected in the ." '•■tern of participation in discussion groups. The 
person in charge was assumed to be an authority figure when actually 
more might have been accomplished if there had been more seeking on 
the part of all for ways of viewing the program and coping with 
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OBSERVATIONS 




V 



Friday, June 2$, 1965, Observation under the direction of 
Dean Henry Haskell, Wheeiock College, Boston. 

Dean Haskell handled the full group in session for the first 
part of the morning which was devoted to the records, tests, etc. 
to be done and filled out. He made a critical analysis of the forms, 
pointed out their strengths as well as weaknesses to do the job they 
were intended to do. He encouraged the participants to question and 
challenge the purposes and validity of these schedules. He dis- 
cussed skills needed to use them and the possible distortions to 
follow from their misuse. He showed where each one fitted into the 
total picture. He stressed the importance of keeping daily records, 
both for their own value to a teacher and as a resource for filling 

3 

out some of the forms. In all he covered 7 different forms and tests. 
His purpose seemed to be to foster a thinking attitude on the part 
of the participants as they had to use and fill out these forms. 

Every one became aware of the sise of the task to be done. 

Dean Haskell's approach assumed that his audience was 
sufficiently well grounded in test and questionnaire eon^ Action 
and use to be aware of social class as wall as individual bias 
and the possibility of even unconscious psychological distortions 
in responses. More questions were raised or provoked by this dis- 
cussion than could be answered. The coffee break following this 
session bubbled with further questions and discussion. 



3. See appendix. The copies used for the projection machine in this 
presentation did not show the smaller print and ^IBM" type/ mark- 
ing accuracy to be required for the regular forms. Missing from 
this session were the three medical ana health forms. 
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After the coffee-break. Dr. Lewis Sanders of Boston Un- 
iversity lectured on tasks that a child has to deal with and the ways 
he has for coping with them. It was an excellent, carefully pre- 
pared and clearly presented lecture, somewhat erudite, serving to 
overwhelm one not well grounded in a psychological understanding of 
the needs of the so-called normal child or underexposed to the 
psychiatric approach to the problem child. An incomplete under- 
standing of the meaning of his presentation might well have fostered 
a stereotype of the disadvantaged child as a maladjusted child be r 
cause his learned ways of coping with situations differ from those 
more acceptable in the middle class group, represented by the parti- 
cipants. There was inadequate time to tease out all that was implied 

in this lecture. 

Dr. Ed Stone's afternoon lecture on volunteers in the program, 
especially volunteers indigenous to the head start neighborhoods, 
showed clearly his own knowledge, concern and ability to work success- 
fully with those from an economic and cultural level different from 
his. He pointed out the various unaware ways that the middle class 
person, often even the well intentioned one, has of discriminating 
against the indigenous person and blocking him out of full partici- 
pation in the main stream of society. He pointed out the difference 
in orientation and experience that stresses action and motion for 
the indigenous person, if aroused, and talk for the so called help*. 
The content in this lecture was excellent and if the group were in a 
receptive mood, it could have done a great deal toward changing 
attitudes and giving actual skills in assigning and handling of 

volunteers « 
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The audio-visual materials, used were very good and 

represented a careful selection suitable for orientation* But films 
are not live children; and the adults in them cannot respond to the 
specific concerns of these particular participants * Some of the 
participants really needed the training that would have been possible 
only with real contacts in ongoing situations. 

My over all negative criticism of this day f s program is closely 
related to Dr. Stone f s own statement about the indigenous ones *that 
they were less accepting of talk and wanted action and motion.” 

Here is a hint for one of the major shortcomings of this program of 
training. After these lectures and discussions, the teachers should 
have had inanediate contacts in situations with indigenous persons— 
children, parents, volunteers, they should have acted and then had a 
chance to come back together and talk over their own actions and re- 
actions in these situations in the light of what had been offored in 
the classroom. If possible, an intervening session of role playing, 
discussion and evaluation of the experience might well have preceded 
the field experience. A further elaboration on this point will be 
made later in this paper, unfortunately I did not always remember 
that the staff was interpreting this mainly as an orientation rather 
than a training program because the word training was heard so often. 



Thursday, July 1, 1965, Observation of session under the direction 
of Dr. Alice Keliiher, Wheelock College, Boston. 

The focus of the program on Thursday was on the health aspects. 
Sr o 0iKrg, Dr. Kearsley and the chairman all contributed valuable 
insights about medical care, what it should be and what was likely 
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to bo found. They were very concerned about the area of treatment, 
much more so than of discovery. The material, presented to a large 
extent as a three way discussion, allowed each person very kittle 
chance to develop fully an idea or a particular point of view. The 
listener was forced to hop from topic to topic, each one vital but 
underdeveloped. If the purpose of this approach wa3 to give more 
informality to a lecture to such a large group (compared to the 
other ones) , then I feel that it failed to do so. I felt that the 
doctors had a wealth of knowledge and understanding that they might 
have shared with the group, but instead much of this was left untoucnea 
X was unable to attend either of the discussion groups. Perhaps 

here the lacks were met. 

The early part of the afternoon was spent in the four usual 
groups. To each was assigned a health and safety speaker. The 
session that X attended revolved mainly around safety-the physical 
hazards to be aware of when a plant intended for older children is 
used by younger children. A copy of the health program used in one 
school system was distributed as well as a catalog of play equipment 
for young children. The question of meals, transportation of food, 
eating in class rows vs. eating in the cafeteria were all raised 
and discussed briefly. To me this session was not a dynamic one 
nor very informative. The rest of the afternoon the participants 
spent with the top administrator of the program in which they would 
be working! I stayed with the Worcester group. The director and 
coordinator shared in leading the discussion. Here a very carefully 
planned program had been made. It was clearly presented to the par- 
ticipants. At the end of the meeting, many important questions had 
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been answered, several important ones had been raised* The group was 
much more relaxed* 

If Head Start were to be an ongoing program, then many of the 
persons receiving this training, especially regular public school 
teachers, would not continue to share of this knowledge with the 
Head Start program. It would be possible that their increased under- 
standing of the needs and coping patterns of these kinds of young- 
sters might influence their subsequent teaching in their regular 
positions. If this were one of the objectives of the training as it 
was offered, then the "lightness of the touch” of this training might 
be justified but if this were one of the goals, then it was minimally 
stressed. 

My basic problem in evaluating what I saw and heard revolves 
around the definition of what was happening. As an orientation pro- 
gram it was very good. It met well the needs of most of the parti- 
cipants for limited understanding of these children and their parents 
and for working with them according to the stated philosophy of a 
child development center. As a training program, it left essentials 
untouched. Some in the program lacked training in the specifics of 
programming and skills adapted as needed in terms of the age and 
socio-economic background of these children and their parents* 

Time pressures especially, as well as a degree of ambiguity 
in the goals of the program would weaken any offerings, even with the 
best of staff, such as I fomnd on my visits. 



TBiTMTWfl PPnnnaM FAR CAMBRIDGE HEAD START PROJECT 



I was asked to speak at a session of training for the 
Cambridge Head Start program . 4 This training session, held the week 
before the centers opened, was set up independent of the college and 
university programs in the area* Unlike those, it included all known 
workers in the program, professional and non-professional, was non- 
residential, and was held at a school that would be one of the centers. 
It had several built in features that tended to bridge the gap be- 
tween "talk and act”. 

There were about forty members in this training program. 

The three top administrators attended (all men) as well as several 
other men. When ever it was feasible, professional, and non-pro- 
fessional workers were handled as a group. Since some of the non- 
professionals had been involved in head start planning and recruit- 
ing, they were able to assume certain leadership roles that would 
normally have been the exclusive realm of the professional, worker. 

The staff personnel for the lectures and discussion groups were 
drawn from a group of professional workers who also had intimate 
ties with Cambridge and were knowledgeable about its social ne/ds. 

In a program split along line of public schools and private Agencies , 
the extra stress on the team-cooperative approach of working to- 
gether for a common good was needed. The major weakness in this 
orientation and training lay in its exclusiveness, its lack of 
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opportunity to share with other communities and the extra demands 
placed on the professional persons who gave time for lectures and 
discussions and its limited time* 

Its strength lay in combining both orientation and training, 
acquainting personnel who were to work together, familiarizing them 
to a school setting and the materials available for their use and 
planning for inservice training. 

In short though the use of a child development specialist 
attached to the program, orientation training and inservice training 
were possible here though not enough time or staff were available 
to handle this. 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR NEIGHBORHOOD AIDES . BOSTON. MASS. 

Among the many things that affect the educational accomplish- 
ments of the child are the experiences that he has within his family. 
It is important for the teacher to know what is happening in the 
home. To accomplish this, the Boston Head Start Project had neighbor 
hood aides, local or indigenous persons to serve as liaison workers 
between hom and school. 

I 2;: sr.t the afternoon of July 3 at the final training session^ 
for neighborhood aides who were to work in two areas of Boston. The 
two social service supervisors and aides were present. The aides 
had already had some work in the field. The guest lecturer was 
John Hatch, MSW, of the Boston Housing Authority. 

Mr. Hatch spoke informally Tout clearly impressed on the 
workers the nature of their job and its importance to the Head Start 

Program,, Following this week of training, the aides would meet daily 
oee Appendix. Q? 
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with the supervisor to discuss work and the problems that they had 
encountered. 

This program again attempted orientation and training as well 
as projected inservice training. The needs of the group of partici- 
pants were great - few had any professional background on which to 
build. Pnlike the Wheelock sessions which often had to stress dif- 
ferent ways to use known skills in this attack on poverty, here both 

skills and ways were needed. 

Mr. Hatch 1 s presentation was excellent. He stressed the 
many ways there are to ser up a home and rear children; the various 
styles of life that show how families relate and why. He pointed 
how the contribution of neighborhood aides to help family, siblings, 
neighborhood to relate and interrelate. It is important to strengthen 
neighborhood bonds by using indigenous workers. It is to be hoped 
that these bonds can be strengthened through real cooperative en- 

deavor and effort. 

The idea of neighborhood aides is an excellent one if one of 
the goals of Head Start is to encourage indigenous leadership and 
activity within a group of persons who belong in a neighborhood and 
can be expected to stay in it and carry on their community job be- 
yond the duration of the Head Start Project of this summer. This is 

its major strength. 

Actually, there are several potential weaknesses in this 
approach. First, the supervisors were not always professionally 
trained social workers. Some of them had definite hostile feelings 
toward established social work practices. If this meant that they 
were going to try to reach hard core families that have not been 
reached by the traditional social work approach, then they would be 
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achieving one of the major goals of the program. But these super- 
visors were to Work with such families through the aides who were 
even less knowledgeable about human relation skills ; even if they 
had the "correct" attitude. The possibility that they would 
strengthen the bond between the people that they served and the 
permanent "establishment" was slight. The possibility that they 
might further alienate those most in need of social services was 
ever present. The neighborhood aide also ran the risk of being 
alienated from her own neighborhood, if her role were interpreted as 
a "prying" one and she was further identified as a seeker after 

knowledge about those who were really her equals. 

The neighborhood aide's role also included a close relation- 
ship to a professionally trained person, the teacher. She usurped 
an aspect of the traditional teacher's role-contact with parents. 
(It has traditionally been accepted as part of the teacher's role 
whether she performed it or not, or did it well or poorly.) The 
neighborhood aide, therefore, assumed, to a certain extent, a 
blocking position to a professional, insofar as the teacher was 
prevented or discouraged from having direct access to parents in 
certain respects. To a large extent, the interpretation of 3C ho 
and the school's program to parents was granted the neighborhoo* 
aide. The possibility for misinterpretation of the education?/, 
program was great as was that of tension between the teacher and 

the neighborhood aide* 

These training sessions showed me clearly the gigaroic task 
that Head Start had 3et and how inadequate to cope with this the 



time that had been allotted* Many* who had originally accepted this 
as "just another summer job" became aware, even if incompletely, of 
the v&stness of the program. For many the adoption of a philosophy in 
line with that of Head Start was needed, but training conditions 
were minimal for favoring such an adoption. I do not mean to minimi tie 
the conscientiousness and will to work and serve evident in those 
participating, but I do want to stress the high of degree of possibil~ 
ity for misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the task to be done. 



REUNION , 

On September 12, 1965? 1 was invited to attend a "Head Start 
training f reunion 1 " at Wheelock College * This meeting had been called 
at the suggestion of one of the participants. Tliircy persons, in 
addition to the Wheelock staff members, attended,. They represented 
the three different training sessions held at the school. They came 
from various communities and fehd Start Programs. Most of them were 
"education" persons, i.e. teachers, a few were from social services, 
none ms from health. The group was highly self-selective and re- 
flected the personalized involvement of these persons in Head Start 
and their deep commitment to a clear identification of its great 
strengths and equally great weaknesses. Much of what would fall in 
between was ignored or pushed aside. I have tended to focus on the 
weaknesses. (See my running note3 in the appendix). 

The discussion centered at first around the involvement of 
parents in the program. The following comments, identified when 
possible by the program in which the speaker worked, give some indi- 
cation of the nature and extent of these concerns. 
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Most programs held one or two meetings for parents, Those that 
were informal were better attended than the formal ones. Kany were 
mainly social; a few made some attempt to instruct parents in child 
care, health, nutrition. The questions these mothers had were rather 
typical of those of most mothers with children, of this age. In 
general few parents participated to a high degree in these programs 

unless as paid *orker3* 

The volunteer aspect for parents was sabotaged as soon as some 
"volunteers" wre paid* 

In the Worcester program when a separate organization, Y.W.CoA, , 
ran a related hut independently staffed program for Head Start parents;, 
there was a high degree of involvement for a reasonable group of 
parents. They attended lectures, discussions and special activities. 

The consensus was that other demands, especially "paper 
keeping end form filling out" overrode those of involving parents 
in program even when this was desired (which it wasn't in ell 

programs)* 

At the suggestion of Dean Haskell, the discussion moved on 

to children and what happened to them. 

The Head Start Program fostered a child development approach 

which stresses growth of the child, his inner feelings and inner 
knowledge. There was mhmmw that there was conflict in the hand- 
ling of children as well as on the hiring of staff to work with 

children* 

in some programs, there was conflict between the director and 
the teachers. The speaker, a teacher, found that it was hard to keep 
alive the ideas she had garnered from the training program at 

Wheels t.: Allege. She found it imposaxu-.o to &e* "~ 
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to the group of her fellow staff members. She felt that she was 
working under the thumb of the regular school system. In order to 
make the program be what it was supposed to be, she had to break many 
of the traditional school rules. First grade teachers were concerned 
about getting the children ready for what they would teach them in 
first grade. They stressed strict discipline. At the end of the 
summer they had the children sitting down at dei-ks and writing things. 
The speaker felt strongly that in her program the connection to the 
school system should be broken if Head Start were to achieve its 
stated goals. 

Several other persons spoke of the limitations put on their 
action in the light of Child Development goals because of the control 
of established school administrations. The unanswered question 
"How much child development knowledge" was needed to qualify a person 
to administer as well as teach in Head Start Programs? Closely re*, 
lated to this is the question "Who should be trained?" This year's 
experience seems to show that those who internalised well the 
philosophy values of Head Start program were blocked unless they 
also had high status positions in the administration. 

There was consensus that too few of the "hard core poor" 
benefitted frcm Head Start. The bulk of the participants were those 
"slightly up the scale" from the poor but usually with several 
children — those moving toward the middle class. This condition was 
fostered, among other things, by recruitment of children by neighbor* 
hood agencies that knew the families and by the negative connotations 
of identifying oneself as "poor" or "deprived". 
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Some of the major "sore spots" mentioned: 

1 # Meals not budgeted for teachers even thouf.li they had to eat with 
the children. 

2 # The difficulties in the program stemming from non-child centered 
attitudes rather than from inadequate techniques. 

3. Conflict between the philosophy of thos<* in control and those 
child development oriented staff persona. 

4. The large amount of paper work thct distracted from work with 
children and parents. 

5. Very limited parental involvement, even when it was desired. 

6. Ambiguity of plan of social service and social service worker 
in the program. 

7. Directors tied down to teaching nit responsible for supervision. 

g. The limited creative experiences for children. 

9. The limited personnel experienced in creative fields such as 
art and music. 

This three hour session, I fel: was most valuable, even for 
so few persons. It would be helpful if other sessions, perhaps 
stressing ways of coping with the problems raised, could be held 
periodically. 
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SECTION C 

A FIELD STUDT OF SELECTED HEAD START PROGRAMS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 







a gTRT.n STitmr of selected head start programs 



TM THE COWnnHWRAMH OF MISSACH03ETTS 



The sajor concern of this pai*t of the study, what kinds of 
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ity seemed most favorable for the attainment 



of the stated goals of Head Start Programs, required the collection 
of data in the field as well as from the project proposals. 

The Head Start publicity material listed as one goal, "help 
to provide a more complete picture of national needs for use in 
fttiara planning". Such a goal, however, was too broad and inclusive 
to servo as the major guide for field work* A second goal, improve 
opportunities and achievement" held more promise. While "improve 



opportunities and .achievement” was still vague, "increasing the 
number of opportunities for achievement", as for example, thrrcgh 
field trips, freedom of inquiry, increase in vocabulary, wp> ob- 



servable and measurable. A third goal, "to focus on the parent as 
well as the child" held even more promise. Although in the field, 



the research workers were concerned with all aspects of the Head 
Start Program, they were especially concerned atout parents. The 
lasting, meaningful effects of a crash program such as Head Start 
may he achieved only to the extent that the parents of these children 
were involved through participation and understanding of what was 



offered to or experienced by their children. 

This study does not propose to test the growth or development 
of the individual child participating in the program of Head Start. 
Visits to groups by the research workers, however, should give an 
indication of the social and physical climate in which learning was 
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expected to take place and the way that this learning could be observed 

by and interpreted to parents. 

The research workers were concerned abo:it the parents ex- 



pectations of this program,. Which approaches of recruitment did 




they respond to? How and how much/the educational program was in- 
terpreted to parents? How was the medical program interpreted to 
them? How were they aided to help themselves and grow in knowledge? 
How did they view themselves? How did they view others? How did 
they think they were viewed by others? What skills did they have on 
which they and the program could build for the future? 

Two research associates who are both professionally trained 
and experienced as pre-school teachers and at present are employed 
as elementary school teachers,, first grade, worked with the author 
on this material. In pre-school education both of them had had ad- 
ministrative experience, the supervision of staff, and previous ex- 
perience in working with pre-school children and families of low 
socio-economic level. They were selected for the project because 
they were professionally competent persons who could observe groups 
in action and evaluate them, were knowledgeable about good educational 
standards, but highlighted in terms of the needs of this program, 
were knowledgeable about administrative problems, were able to inter- 
view health, education and welfare professionals, volunteers and 
parents, ware able to help prepare interview schedules, and had 
flexible schedules for working hours to meet the needs of Head Start 

field work. 

The question of the involvement of parents in the Head Start 
Program can be viewed from at least four points of view: 
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(1) the intent of Head Start as set forth in the various 
documents and memos that 3et up the program; 

(2) the stated objectives of each program, in terms of 
parental involvement, as contained in the project 
proposals that were submitted; 

(3) the actual program for parental involvement that was 
carried out; 

(4) Parental acceptance or rejection and participation 
or non-participation in such an involvement program. 

The research workers read carefully the national directives 
as well as the project proposals on file in the Commonwealth Service 
office, looking especially for information on parental involvement. 

In thi 3 report these offerings are divided into "learnings” 
and "participation 1 ’* Both might take place prior and/or after the 
opening of Head Start Centers* The separation here of "learnings" 
and "participation" is an heuristic device to simplify the collection 
and analysis of data* The researchers recognize that participation 
may be a learning situation; and that a learning situation implies 
a quality of participation 

Involvement as a learner means that knowledge and skills 
especially in the areas of health, welfare and education, were offered 
to parents by professional and non-professional persons* According 
to the Project proposals, such learnings might include both content 
and method* The content might be child development, child care, 
family life education, nutrition or food preparation, health education 
and knowledge about community resources* Methods might be discussion, 



lecture, demonstrations, individualized conference and observation, 
and printed material* 

Involvement as a participant means that the parent is re- 
sponsible for an action role in the program especially as a paid 
worker or' as an unpaid volunteer*. Active participation 1* the program 
might include, prior to opening of the center, planning, recruiting, 
readying area, readying equipment, registration, open house activities, 
and during the session, serving as a teacher aide, a neighborhood 
aide, resource person with special skills, discussion group leader, 
helper on field trips, or with transportation, both car and walking, 
to the center or to the health services, cafeteria work, school visit- 
ing and observing, social activities;, such as serving tea? and baby 
sitting* 

NATIONAL DIRECTIVES 

In spite of the lip service given to participation of the 
recipients of service in the planning and implementation of the plats, 
the major impetus for Project Head Start and the establishment of 
the goals that would meet the needs and be attractive to the re- 
cipients, came from above and not from the grass roots* 

The initial documents drawn by Dr* Julius Richmond and Ks 
associates, a competent group and highly knowledgeable in tto areas 

i 

of education, health and welfare, present what they frankly call an 
ideal Head Start Program and set goals for parental involvements* 

These stan dar ds include not only the needs of the parents to be met 
but suggest general ways of doing this. The ways, while not stressed 
as being "right" nevertheless carry great weight as being desirable* 



Parents, no matter how illiterate or impoverished, ware to play an 
active role. The national directive "encouraged innovative and 
experimental ideas" with flexibility to "tailor to fit local community 

needs”. 



PROJECT PROPOSALS 

The research workers read carefully the project proposals on 

Corps « 

file in the Commonwealth Service/office and extracted what information 
there was on parental involvement divided into the two large cate- 
gories of participants and learners. This data served then as basis 

. ■ oil the part of the initial applicant 

for judging what was the intent 

to plan for the inclusion of parents in the Head Start Program. The 
project proposals represent again, to a large extent, the profession- 
als* decisions as to what should be offered to parents and how. 

Unfort unat ely, for this research, the reference in the project 
proposals are mads often in terms of "non-professional" and 
"volunteer". Many do not say specifically "parent" from "neighbor- 

hood”; few specify Head Start Parent* 

The reading of the proposals made the identification of five 



types of parents or parental figures in the Head Start Program, The 
five categories included (1) parents with children in the program; 

(2) parents with children in the program and with a job (paid or 
volunteer) in the program; (3) parents working in the program but with 
no children in or eligible for the program; (4) the young "potential" 



l - | H identif i cation , match the numbers with those on the list of 
Wfmd Start ProETflUDS • 



parent who might be working as an aide or volunteer; 2 and (5) 
the older person (parental or not - often a grandmother) who serves 

as; baby 3 itter, r foster mother” , "day care service” used by many 

■j 

for children of pre-school age, in these neighborhoods.-' 

/ 

Such an expanded definition of "parent” allows for the inclu- 
sion of a wider variety of persons from the neighborhood, a note- 
worthy goal if the "war on poverty” is to be carried on also by those 
involved but not necessarily with pre-school age children. However 
the major focus of concern in this research was on types one and 
two, parents with children in the program without or with jobs (paid) 
in the program. It was, however, aware also of types three and four 
and collected some data on these types. 

ACTUAL PROGRAM AND PARENTS 1 RESPONSE 
Data on the actual program for parental involvement as well 
as parents 1 response to the program was secured in the field. 

Field oontacts were made with twenty-three (23) selected 
Head Start Programs involving thirty (30) Massachusetts communities.** 



2. Within a few years this worker will probably a father or 

mother of pre-school age children and responsible for the health 
and care of a family. This summer^ experience could be focused 
so as to make such young persons aware of their future re- 
sponsibilities and give them some skills and knowledge to cope 
with those responsibilities. 



3. 



4 . 



See "Fall Eiver”, Study of Day Care Ne e ds and Servi ces in Massa^ 
chusetts , Massachusetts Committee on Children and xouth, Boston, 19o5< 

33dT 

The t a feed programs appear on The Head Start Program List identified 
by asterisks 

and 

Table - Programs By Region . 
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BECTS!^^ WoS 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 



1. Arlington 


27. 


2. Athol 


26. 


3 . Barnstable 


29. 


4. Bedford 


30. 


5. Belchertown 


31. 


6. Boston 


32. 


7o Boylston-Berlin 


33. 


6. Bridgewater 


34. 


9o Brockton 


35. 


10. Cambridge 


36. 


11. Chelsea 


37. 


12. Chicopee 


• 

to 


13. Danvers 


39. 


14. Dyacut 


40. 


15. Erving (New Salem) 


41. 


16 o Fall River 


42. 


17. Falmouth 


43. 


16. Fitchburg 


44. 


19. Framingham 


45. 


20. Freetown 


46, 


21. Greenfield 


47. 


22. Haverhill 


4&. 


23 . Lawrence 


49 o 


24. Leominster 


50. 

f 


I 

25. Lexington 


51. 


26. Lowell 


52. 




53. 



Lynn 

Malden 

Marshfield 

Medford 

Milford 

New Bedford 

Newton 

North Berkshire 

Northampton 

Norton 

Pittsfield 

Plainville 

Plymouth-Carver 

Quincy 

Salem 

Scitu&te 

Somerville 

Springfield (3) 

Stoneham 

Taunton 

Waltham 

VJebster-OxFord-Dudley 

Westfield 

Wilmington 

Winchendon 









$ 



Woburn 

Worcester 



o 
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SAMPLE 




REGION I (West) 

North Berkshire 
Northampton 
Pittsfield 
Springfield 



TOTALS 



REGION II (Central) 
Fitchburg 

Webster/Oxford/Budley 

Worcester 



TOTALS 



CENTERS 




REGION III (Northeast) 




Dracut 

Haverhill 

Lawrence 

Lowell 



1 

5 

6 

5 



GROUPS 



a 

6 

a 

39 



61 



12 

4 

29 



45 



JL 

5 

20 

6 



CHILDREN 



131 

120 

120 

560 



,} 

] 



931 * 

l 



175 

70 

529 




23 

9 $ 

304 

120 



A 



TOTALS 



17 



32 



545 1 

•j 



REGION IV (East) 

Boston 

Cambfidge 

Chelsea 

Quincy 

Somerville 



62 

12 

5 

5 



104 

32 

10 

9 

20 



1560 

492 

172 

137 

400 



$ 



fxi 

i 

\ 
• t 







TOTALS 



92 175 2761 






REGION V (Southeast) 




Brockton 
Fall River 
New Bedford 
Plymouth/ Carver 



TOTALS 



GRAND TOTALS 



o 




3 

10 

9 

4 



10 

19 

25 

a 



153 

465 

366 

119 



26 


£2 

, jmi -mi fir — "*'**' ** ~***~** * 1 J— ‘ fr ' 


1105 

*-*r<«4* 


177 


375 


6115 
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SOME nwtRAP.TKRTSTICS OF THE THIRTY COMMUNITIES 
th TBB HEAD START FIELD STOP? 5 



REfilOM I (WEST) 

WORTH EERKSHIBE 

ADAMS (Town of) Berkshire County 

■■ . * J *1 ♦ n r/rto 



there 

to 



I Town ox i x)erits«ii T « wuuv// • A , 

was incorporated in 1773* Industrial development oegan 
during «he first half of the 19th century. In addition 
parser and textile print industries, quarries for lime and 
marble were established. Today it is a manufacturing town. 

CHESHIRE (Town of) Berkshire County 

was first settled in 1766. When it w 5 s .^ ncor P? rate ? h 
1793, its territory came from parts of Adams, Lanesborougn, 

New Ashford and Windsor. Small mills were established during 
this early period. Today it is a farming and residential 
community bordering the Pittsfield Metropolitan Area. 

(Town of) Berkshire County 

was s ettled in 1769. Good fertile land fostered its agri- 
cultural interests. Natural water power favored s m a ll 
woolen mills. Today it Is a rural-residential community 
with some manufacturing. Some inhabitants, not employed 
within the town, find employment in the adjoining city of 
North Adams. 

NORTH ADAMS (City of) Berkshire County _ 

wasxncorporated as a city in 1#95. -From very 
1752, the Hoosac River f s power had been utilised to run the 
mills - flax seed oil, cotton cloth, woolen, iron, shoes. 

Today it is one of the leading industrial and trade centers in 
the northwestern part of the state. It is the site of a 
State College. 

WILLIAMSTOWN (Town of) Berkshire County 



was originally settled around 1749 and incorporated in 1765# 
The town lies in a valley among encircling hills. 



It is 



me Tiown lies i« « ucxxajr »**#**& VP *'‘ V ~* ~ 

primarily a college town and an excellent residential area 
with many beautiful estates. There is limited “anuxacturing, 
but enough for it to rank first as the source of employment, 
followed by trade and service. 



5. Source of Dats, Town and City Monographs , Massachusetts 
Department of Commerce, Division of Research* 
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REGION I (BEST) 



— north of ftrtford «»» 

after the landing of the Pilgrims . By 1656 it was a 
town; by 1&8, an incorporated city. Farming and 
manufacturing of silk have a long tradition in 
Northampton. The establishment of Smith College 
furthered the growth of the town* At present it is 
a residential and diversified manufacturing city. 



PITTSFIELD* 



{City of) Berkshire County . , 

was settled in 1752. incorporated as a town in 1761 
and as a city in 1369* From a small agricultural 
community, it grew into a thriving industrial center, 
and distribution point for the entire district, its 
rapid growth before the middle of the 19th century 
produced a housing shortage that was relieved by 
outside capital. Today it is one of the largest 
industrial centers .in the* state. 

SPRINGFIELD^ (City of) Hampden County . 

" - ^ originally settled in 1636, incorporated as a town 
in 1641, and as a city in 1352. Although originally 
the land was used primarily for agriculture , early in 
the 16th century many mills had been erected along the 
Connecticut River. The location of an armory there in 
1799 gave rise to a metal goods industry. Today it as 
the metropolis? Western Massachusetts, an industrial 
city with a healthy diversity of industry. 



6 . 



7. 



For a fuller account of the characteristics of ^ittsfisld 
see Appendix 1 * Central Berkshire Area, Chap. 1-7, 

Study of Dav Care Needs and Services in ^s^chuset 
Ma8sachu g<> ^s Committee on dhildren and Youth, Bost 



i §. 3 

ion- 



1965* 



For a fuller account of the characteristics of Springfield 
see Appendix - Greater Springfield Area 11 , Chap. I, Pv3-8» 

Studv of Dav Care Nee ds and Services in ^ssachusetts, 

Massachusetts Committee Sn Children and South, hosxon, 19o.>* 




REGION II 



(CENTRAL) • 



FITCHBURG {City of) Worcester County . _ 

until the end of the 13th century was an agriculture., 
community with little contact with the oth^r settle— 
ments. In time industries grew up along the river and 
a railroad linked the community to Boston ♦ Today 
Fitchburg is an industrial city, a trade center for 
surrounding communities and the site of a State College * 



WEBSTER (Town of) Worcester County . 

was settled in 1713* By early in the i9*:h century it 

had become an important area for cotton and linen mills* 
Shoe industries were also established* It is today 
mainly an industrial town bordering on the Worcester 
Metropolitan Area. 

OXFORD {Town of) Worcester County „ , 

— — “ vas settled in 1693# Manufacturing began to supplant 

agriculture early in the 19th century with the opening 
of the first spinning mill. The textile industry has* 
remained important. Today it is an industrial-suburban 
town. 



DUDLEY 



(Town of) Worcester County , . . 

was established as a town in 1732. The introduction of 
shoe making and textiles early in the 19th certury 
changed this primarily agricultural town somounsrc. it 
is today considered a residential-agriculturra community 
in the Webster 



•WORCESTER 



(City of) Worcester County 

was settled in 1673, established as a town in 168/*. ana 
incorporated as a city in 1848. Since it sid not have 
natural water power, it’s full industrial:* nation had to ^ 
await the advent of steam power. Worcester i3 a manufacvjr 
ing center with a diversity of industry. It has Four 
nkjor industries and several hundred other maxiufacturin^; 
units. It has several educational institutions, includr ig 
Clark University and Worcester State College. 



REGION III (NORTHEAST! 



W 



DRACUT (Town of) Middlesex County . . 

■ vas originally settled in 1664 and incorporated in 1/02. 

Farming was the principal occupation for many years, 
then various mills were built for textiles and pape?. 
Today it i 3 a residential and farming community with 
some manufacturing. 



o 
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REGION IXI 
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HAVERHIL L (City of) Essex County m 

‘ ” has been a shoe manufacturing town since 1649* Textile 
manufacturing here never developed to the extent that 
it did in neighboring towns. Manufacturing remains the 
main economic activity in Haverhill with shoe and leather 
establishments as the largest source of employment for 
all workers in manufacturing. 

LAWRENCE (City of) Essex County 

was created an industrial city. Erected almost over- 
night by financiers who wanted to use water power from 
the falls in the Merrimac River, it became one of the 
greatest textile centers in America. It still is a 
major textile center but has now diversified its economic 
base and attracted other industries. 



LOWELL (City of) Middlesex County 

originally pert of Chelmsford, was incorporated as a 
town in I§2o. It was. one of the leading textile centers 
in the country. It was known as the "Spindle City". 

About 1924 Lowell reached its industrial peak as a textile 
center. Since then textiles have receded and been re- 
placed by other industries. It is still primarily a 
manufacturing community. It is the site of a State College. 



REGION IV (EAST) 



BOSTON (City of) Suffolk County 

has always occupied a prominent place in the world of 
commerce and finance. It has maintained its major in- 
dustries and has added greatly to their number and 
diversity. At present it is the center of the commercial, 
financial, wholesale and retail trade and service activity 
for all of New England. Many universities and colleges 
are located here, including a branch of the State Univer- 
sity and Boston State College. 

CAMBRIDGE (City of) Middlesex County 

■ the name of the town established in 1630 was changed in 

163 S to Cambridge. . It became a center for learning. Its 
industrial growth was slow. Today, it is still the 
University City, but it is also a highly industrialised 
center with an exceptional diversity in the nature of 
products manufactured in its plants. 



CHELSEA (City of) Suffolk County 

was established as a trading post in 1624 • It later be- 
came the northern terminus of a ferry that linked Boston 
to the north shore. The ferry also fostered Chelsea's 
own growth as a susmer resort. In time it became a 
residential suburb to Boston. The residential develop^ 
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fiSGION IV 




QUINCY 



CKE -- “ menfw^lxmited later by the m;ifacturing and 3 hipping 

facilities that grew up ^? n S/|‘/,^® rfr ?® t : he A c S”i«s 
190S destroyed a large part of J rmerlv was devoted 

reconstructed, Elargerportxon ^ufacturing 

SCST tftoTi s»HS; .StrJbE 
SffltfwltSS^ onVS ?V 

nhinvard be came one of the gi latest in the wria. -ooay, 
it is* primarily a manufacture r 3 city and an established 

area shopping center. 

2aaBB ^ ! isgA"SS*s x tSr?s mow ot 

its early history is linked i ith the growth of ***** . 

So^tSinl W*J££? fia^-4^ 

r>f the meat sacking in the rommonwealth. At present 

it to considerable industrial develoj^nt 5 serto as^an 

important distribution center as wall as a residential 
suburb for Boston* 



REGION V ( SOUTHEAST! 



BROCKTON 



land! S S^ied ^ho ci;y w^ ° H^Mn y deeded to 

ass s-ss-Sta st 

industrial centers in the ^^^^^l^^he matcfac. 
industrial city dominated by :iras engaged in -ne «« ^ 

ture of shoes. 
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REGION V 

BSSOSBi S t L!|i^Sy”««S5'L 1656 „ , MM. «ri«l- 

tural community. Taking advantage Ox the 
advantages of water power, moist climate and an 
cellent harbor, industrialists established many mills. 
Beforf the end of the 19th century Fall River was the 
cotton center of the nation. Manufacturing is 
predominant economic activity today m this fairly 
self-contained community. 

NEW BEDFORD (City of) Bristol County 4 , 

HEW bhwuw Y 3 ^ u fan#ing vuiage prior to 17*0 and the 

development of whaling. Shipbuilding added to the 

city's growth as the nation's main, whaling port . 

The discovery of petroleum in the mid-nineteenth 

century brought about the decline of this industry. 

At present the manufacture of cotton fabrics is an 

important aspect of its economy. New Bedford is the 

central city of a metropolitan area. 

N0R -~ described a^r^ty^cal^ New England town was settled in 

1669 and incorporated in 1711. It ,£ a ?.. for so ?f —asent 

manufactured jewelry and other small items. At presen 
it has a considerable amount of manufacturings .nly 
the textile industries. The town's academic character 
is influenced a great deal by Wheaton College , founded 

in 1834. 

WSS1A . lyjnwu *gw« 

of Wrehthan until it was incorporated in 1905- Orig-" 
nally the inhabitants wre engaged in agriculture. Be- 
fore 1842 manufacturing had started with a grain mill. 

In time jewelry manufacturing was developed. At one 
time the town was known as the world' 3 s^cialty 

iewelry manufacturing center# It is still an importan 
leweirv making center. It is also becoming a residential 
City located as it is between Boston and Providence » 



PLYMOUTH 



ls°Se°oldSftoTO In America. Agriculture navigation 
and commerce supported the inhabitants of this area for 
ZyTra To§a? it is a manufacturing community and 
K a popilar suSmer resort. Wholesale and retail 
trade j manufacturing and service industry are the three 
major sources for employment • 






For a fuller account of the characteristics 
sea Appendix - "Fall River", Chap. 1, p 1-7, Study oQ&Z 
Care Needs «nd Services In Massachusetts , Massachusetts 
|3 5£ tt5i an Children and YoutRj Boston, 19&5* 

*1 



REGION 1 
CARVER 

TAUNTON 



iS’^s.ass's.w if. m *#. «-«- 

always favored manuf acturing especially though use of 
iron^re and timber . Todayit is a rural community With 
the Service Industry its major economic pursuit. 

TOs t estebli^hed°in C l639 y and incorporated as a_city in 1664, 

ld e here S in S lI!I! 3f li is°at^relent o“ of the principal 
industrial centers irt Bristol County* 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA OK SAMPLE 10 
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Size 



3 y sizes, these communities may bo divided: 



Population 
Unde ? 2,500 
2,500 - 10,000 
10,000 - 20,000 
20,000 - 50,000 
50 , 000 ' « 100,000 
100,000 - 150,000 
150,000 - 200,000 
Over 200,000 



No* of Communities 
3 
5 
5 
5 
? 

2 

2 

1 



TOTAL COMMUNITIES 



30 



All of the large urban places of the state are included 

along with a spread of the smaller urban plans and a limited 

• * 

number of non- urban places 0 Of the 30 communities 63^. (19) 
are gaining population, 37£, (11) losing* Of those losing, 
two, (Boston and Worcester) are large urban places* Of thoss 
gaining, one (Springfield) is a large urban place* Increase 
and decrease in population apparently reflects an Influence 
other than size, location and urban place status* Smaller 
places , however , appear to be growing most rapidly as would 
bo expected* In terms of size and growth these places are 
fairly representative of the state * 



10* See Appendix C3 
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Children under 5 Years 

For the state, the percentage of children under 5 years is 
10 o 7* By Regions, the communities in the sample are very close to 
the state level. The lowest level Is found in Region IV, seat of 
three of the larger population centers. Such figures as these show 
up, certain inadequacies of census data as they tend to hide the 
real interest of concern to this study - where the children arc 
located, their percentage not for the city or state as a whole, but 
within their neighborhood. 

Racial Data 

For the state, the percentage of Negroes is 2 , 2 0 The regions 
in the sample have a smaller percentage of Negroes than the average 
of the state except in Regions 1 and IV (Springfield, Boston, Camb- 
ridge), idiere the percentage is higher but not greatly so. The 
Negro population of the state is small and is not unduly represented 
here, even though the cities of its highest incidence are included in 

the sample o 



Schooling 

For the state, the percentage of persons with less than five 
years of schooling is 6.0s The average percent of persons with less 
than five years of schooling is above the state level in four of the 
regions, but is especially so in Region V. Inso far as these sample 
communities are representative of Head Start communities in their 
regions, then literacy may be one problem in these areas 0 



-1 



Incomes under $3 >000 

The percentage of incomes in the state under $3 >000 per year 
is 12.4. In general> the regions with the exception of Region V, 
have an average percentage of incomes under $3 >000 annually slightly 
above that of the state. Region V, however, has an average percentage 
that differs considerably from that of the state. insofar as it is 
much higher. Within Region V are located and included within the 
sample Fall River and New Bedford., in 1963 these were two of the 
three areas designated by the U. S. Bureau of Employment Security 
as areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. 

According to the proceedings of the Sixteenth Governor's 
Conference on State-Local Relations, held in June, 1964? of 
Massachusetts families, including related children under IB years 
of ago? live on a stringent budget, defined as 2 and 3 person 
families under $3 5 000, 4 and 5 person families (2 and 3 children) 
under $4,000 and families with 4 or over children under $5,000* 12 



11. Fall River, Lowell and New Bedford had unemployment rates 

ranging from $ - 10£ in 1963 compared with a National average 
of 5a 5 - 6£. 



12. U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Fo piaation.1960 
Detailed Characteristics^ Massachusetts, Final Report P.C 
( l l 23 1)7 



Occupation 



The three highest percentages for occupation were listed 
for each community. In general, the state 1 s percentage of 
clerical workers ( 16 . 3 £) ws approximated if it appeared as 
one of the first three. The states percentage of operatives 
(21.&) was generally exceeded, going as high as 48.0$ 

(Webster, Region II), 40.0fi (Haverhill, Region III), and 
43.4^ (Fall River, Region V). Only Pittsfield (Region 1) 
fell considerably below the state level. A slightly higher- 
than-state-level average is found in the sample for the oecu- 
pation of foreman. 

Monthly Hants 

For the state, the percentage of monthly rents wider $40 
is 6 9 4£. With the exception of Region IV , low cost rentals are 
more available in the sampled communities, by region, than in 
the state as a whole: Region V has the largest percentage 

available. Does this mean that low income families in Region 
IV (2,4^ below the state level) have to pay a larger portion 
of their income for rent because there are fewer low cost 
rental units? Does this mean that they are getting more or less 
value for their higher payments? Again, the census data need 
further breakdowns if they are to be of greater use to this study. 







TABUS PV_ 

TITI2: j f>t Children ito « • 5 VafXS? 

Ijgjnple Average 



Sample Range 
State Average 
Below Above 

2.9 3.2 

1*8 3*5 

1.0 2.5 

2.1 .5 

1.5 3.6 



Sample Average Compared 
to State Average 



10.5 
10.9 
10.9 

9.9 

10.6 



Below 

.2 



.8 

.1 



Above 



.2 

,2 



State, the percentage of ehildra under 5 years is 10.7. 



TAEI5 f A- 

TTTIE: % of Population Negro* 




Region 


• Below 


I 


1.9 


II 


2.1 


III 


2.1 


IV 


2.1 


\ V 


2.1 



Saaple Range 
State Average 
Above 

5.5 

1.1 

1.6 

6.9 

.8 



Sample Average 

2*3 

O' , 

A 

3.2 

1.3 



Sample Average Compared 
to State Av erage _ — 
Below Above 



1.7 

1.8 

.9 



.1 

too) 

1.0 






♦For the State, the percentage of Negroes is 2.2, 











TABUS P>-' 

TOTE: % With Lbbs Than S Tears of School; ng* 

Stag es Average 



Below 
A o 3- 

3.3 

w 2 

2.7 

2.0 



Sample Range 
State Average 



Above 

1.6 

2.4 

5.4 

8.4 

8.1 



5.7 

6.5 

7.6 
7.5 
9.4 



Sample Average Compared 

State Average 

Below Above 

! 1 

_ 1.6 

— 1.5 

— 3*4 



♦For the State, the percentage of persons with less than 5 years of schooling is 
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TABU f ■*' 



TXTttJ 



Saopl* Bang* . 
Staf Awritt 



.7 

3.2 

2.3 

3 . 

.2 



3.5 

3 

2.2 

4«2 

10.0 



134 

12.8 

13.0 

12o8 

16.6 



Sszapl* Arsrsge Oxnpav*d 
t ? kv *r*p* 

WCSSL 



* Ths psrcsntmge of iacosns In tin Stats voter $ 3*000 is 124. 



1.0 

4 

.6 

ok 

4.2 




1 

l> 




TITESx 


*of Meat 


f 




Saapla Bang* 






SUU Amaot 


1 


fission 


2 ti& 


atm 


s 


1 


1.2 


8.1 


s 

L 

S' 

Si 


U 


.6 


4.3 


£ 


in 


44 


8.5 


P 


IV 


54 


1.0 


1 


V 


4.7 


94 



nstB fjLs 



6.2 

7.3 

8.0 

4.0 

8.6 



Ssnpl* Avsregc Conptrad 

Aboys 

1«8 
.9 
1.6 

2.4 



24 



* Pop ths Stmts* ths psresaUg* of aontblp rsnfcs voter 6W> is 6.4. 
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NO. IN SUBSTANDARD 
HOUSING 



METROPOLITAN 

AREA 



PER CENT OP ALL 
OCCUPIED UNITS 



103,000 are located in BOSTON 
23,000 are located in SPRINGFIELD-GHICOPEE 




HOLTOKE 



17.000 are located in WORCESTER 

13.000 are located in NEW BEDFORD 

12.000 are located in FALL RIVER 



{ 18$ of all occupied units i 
{26$ of all occupied unit.' ) 
(29$ of all occupied units) 



11,000 are located in LAWRENCE “HAVERHILL {20$ of all occupied units 



As might be expected, Head Start Programs were located in all 
of these communities * With' the exception of Holyoke, Chicopee 
and Leominster, all of these communities were included in the sample 
used in the field study. 

December 1964 figures from Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare on number of families recei/ing AoF„D e C. per 1000. lis.s 



13 Background Paper on the Housi ng Problem in Massachusetts , 

Prepared for the Boston Public Hearings of theopecial Coraraiss5-o:< 
on Low-Income Housing, November 23"*24, 1964c 



9.000 are located in LOWELL 

7.000 are located in BROCKTON 

6.000 are located in FITCHBURG-LE0M2NSTER 

4.000 are located in PITTSFIELD 



(20? of all occupied units} 
(16? of all occupied units) 
(24? of all occupiod units) 
(16? of all occupied units) 






Substandard Housing 



27 towns in the Boston Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, 2 
S of which had 14»0 or more families receiTing AoF.D.C. per 1000 
families* Seven (7) of these towns had Head Start programs . 

Field work was done in five (5) of these namely: Boston, Cambridge, 

/ 

Chelsea, Quincy and Somerville. 

The proceeding data serve to highlight certain known social 
needs within several Massachusetts communities* Vithin the maze 
of statistics and generalisations were families with young children 
who could well benefit from the offerings of the Head Start Program* 
The need is there, the need is recognised. Whether those most in 
need responded and were served is another questions, much more 
difficult to answer. 



2. Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare, Number of Families 
Receiving A.F.D.C. per 1,000. selected from Families for the 
Boston S.&.3.A,.* December 19oA a See also appendix. 
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REGION IV' (East) 



TOWNS WITH OVER IQ FAMILIES PER 1.000 RECEIVING A.F.D.C . 

WITHOUT HEAD START PROJECTS 



Towns 


Total Families 


Families 

Receiving 

A.F.D.C. 


Families 
A.F.D.C. 
1,000 Fai 


Ashland 


1,961 


21 


12.0 


Beverly 


9,100 


97 


12.0 


Cohasset 


1,493 


16 


12.0 


Everett 


11,683 


212 


16.0 


Holbrook 


2,515 


26 


10.0 


Hull 


1,723 


33 


19.0 


Peabody 


8,468 


$7 


10.0 


Pembroke 


1,321 


29 


22.0 


Rockland 


3,149 


43 


14.Q 


Weymouth 


11,654 


144 \ 


12.0 


Winthrop 


5,151 


56 


11.0 
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fMTERVISW 3CHSDBIE! 

Scmi-structured iciwdtilM wr® jotp*n4 £oy six roles in 

the Heed Sturt Programs 15, 

Director 

Teacher 

Head Social Service Worker 
Social Service Intern 
Parent Working in the Program 
Parent not working in the Program 

Pre liminar y testing of the interview schedules and general- 
ised observations were done in three communities — all ln Re E lon V ° 

The three programs, Norton, PUihville and Taunton, had been selected 

because they had the following principal characteristics: 

(Village in NOi*toit has a full early childhood educe™ 

iCI rS g tor of the Head Start Program is also 
tha director of a nursery school. Norton was one of the^six 

communities in which a community action t ^ y f cto? 

_ arit . - nr a anonsor of the program. According to the director, 

Sttee En on tohaff Sthe V™* <*£* had been * con- 

ISStf rSsdium »i*e program using a private facility, 

program p located in and 
*ic school system o Plain® 

ville is a smaxx unm, */•»■**& «*****•• 

rt is one of the communities that , has an in- 

creasing population and high proportion of children under 
five. 

n^unton was a medium sise program, school sponsored, and 
schiol based • 

Administrators and staff but not Head Start parents were interviewed 
in these three pilot communities <, 






15* See Appendix C4 
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In planning the field work for the rest of the prc grams.. 



the following procedure tkrs proposed: 

In each program, the chief administratis person aerial* 
irking in the Head Start Program during the summer to bo 






interviewed < This might be a director or coordinator c The heaci of 
social sei't'ics would be interviewed* With tn© hej.p ox t*iW d.~roc- 



tor, a center, preferably ©no in a target poverty area* and where 
needed, a group within the center was to be selected* m© ts acker 
of that center or group would be interviewed &3 t*©U as all Hoad 
Start parents working in the program* paid) 0 With the help the 
teacher of the group, five Head Start parents not working in the 
program were to be interviewed* Preference was to b$ given in this 
selection to young parents with the most pre-school age children and 
representative of the poverty economic level which Head Swart 
was designed to serve* In addition to the basic 17 five * parents 
(it was anticipated that these would tend to be mothers,) any 
fathers who were willing and available would be inteiviewsdc *&> 
centers with a significantly visible racial mixture , at least two 
minority group members were also to be interviewed* For egasgto. 
’tfaXtQ parents in a predomitsantly Hogro center > and Negro parents 
in a predominantly white one* Interviews were to bo done at the 
centers both to see what facilities for conferences with staff 
persons and parents were available and to separate the role- of the 







vimsd 4® the group i.a. teacher, assistants, aides, 15 children 
end the parents of those childron. 








research worker from that of the social service person (amaUar «» 
hone visitor) . Group interview were to be avoided. B» research 
worker would record as much of the interview as she could verbatim. 

In general, these expectations ware met. Only one director 
aad one social worker were unavailable for interview using our 
schedules. Some of the parent interviews were done at home, There 
was one group interview. Some of the parents had children in the 
same center hut not in the same group as we had planned, A mother, 
therefore, might be responding to a center but to a teacher different 
from the one we had interviewed. Several “unplanned for person” 
volunteers, community action personnel, were interviewees. A few 
nurses, combining the health and social service aspects of the pro- 
gram were interviewed with the social service schedule. 

In all, two hundred eighty-nine (209) persons wro interviewed. 
Administrative personnel ahd staff members of thirty-seven ( 17 ! 
centers were interviewed in the twenty-three (23) programs. Head -cart 
parents from thirty-three 03) centers were interviewed in twenty (20) 

of the programs in the sample 
31 Administrators 

45 To&chors , / * — ... 'lociftJ ^service ixntem*.? 

. g s °SiSr!*lSili!S of mi* 

and volunteers* 

"Tfr* 

179 Parents, including 159 non-working (8 were unpaid 
volunteers) and 20 workers. 

289 ~ TOTAL INTERVIEWS 






A f ull listing of interviews will be found in Tabled i° & 



f 



%/ 

ADM INISTRA TORS -- 

Directors 

r 

13 

III * 

IV 
V 



ywfBgmss r 

iTAL: 31 







Coordinators 

I 

/ 

1 



II 

III 

IV 

V 



3 

1 



TEA CHS H S *•- TOTAL: 45 



Head Teachers 



Teachers 




I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 



1 

3 

2 



jL, 

r» 

7 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 



0 

1 

6 

10 

~ 29 ~ 



Social Service Workers 


Social Service Interns 


I 


2 


i 


II 


2 


ii 


II 

III 


3 


hi i 


IV 


6 


; IV 5 3 



JS. 

15 



Others--!**- CAP Hep*, Mental 
Health Worker 



I 

II 



1 

1 




IV 

V 



o 

ERIC 



4 



3 

M* 

9 



«r/fc jMfir 
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As < * t t» Teachers 
I 



2 



II 

III 

IV 

V 



9 



V 



2 * 

6 






Volunteers (Not Parents) 



1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 



A j 



PROGRAMS IK THE SAMPLE 



?>iro 



Forty-one percent (W*) of th * Programs wre included in 
the sample. Seventy percent (7C*> of all the centers were included 
in the twenty-three (23) program in the sample. Of the centers in 
the sample, the field workers had personal contacts with twenty pares 
(20?,) of then. Of all the groups in the program, the fiela workers 

had personal contact nith 11*7£*. 

The sample has thrse conspicuous lacks. Although Springfield 

is included it is represented only by one settlement house program. 

Ho field work was done in the large public school sponsored program. 
Several attempts to get elersnee **- interviews met bureaucratic 
entanglements. By the time the entree to the administrative staff 
established, there was no time left in the field work schedule 
for further interveiws in Springfield. ^ large else program 
should have been included in the sample ♦ * 

Mam of u» «* «“ Boaton A* - ’ l “ 3 ° cUa ” rl1 
oriented n«nl..r.U.», ti» di~r» location "f » 3 “«"*■ l “ 

intriguing complex of co-sponsorship with a wide variety of ng 

agencies - churches, neighborhood houses, private schools, and t e 
comparative ease for reaching any of these, the field workers, had 
planned to interview in several centers. However, the administrate . 
felt that too many "outsiders” were Interfax* ng with the functioning 
of the centers. Field work was, therefore, restricted to three 
centers - two public schools and one neighborhood house.. 

Because of the special interest of this research in parents 
involvement and because of the traditionally well established 
relationship between Mental Health clinics and parents, the field 



•workers had expected to include several centers from this program is 
the sarar/le. The der^sds on the program established in the interests? 
of its own research were such that the administrator would allow only 
a limited access to the personnel and parents in this progras 0 Since 
tho field workers under the conditions that were set forth could not 
vt'je the interview schedules set up for the study., the attempt to 
include any of these centers in the sample was abandoned 0 



A copy of the Directory f\>r program is included in Appendix* 04 






PERCENT OF PROGRAMS IN SAMPLE 

Total Programs In 

Programs Sample , 


£ of Total Programs 
In Sample 


REGION I (West) 


11 


4 


36.3 


REGION II (Central) 


9 


3 


33.3 


REGION III (Northeast) 


7 


4 


57.1 


REGION IV (East) 


17 


5 


29.4 


REGION V (Southeast) 


12 


* 7 . 


53.3 


TOTALS 


-6 


23 


41.1 


PERCENT OP PERSONAL CONTACTS IN CENTERS 



22 S&L PROGRAMS 



- 


Total 

No. Canters 


Centers In 
Sample 


# Centers In 
Sample 


REGION I (West) 


44 


30 


6S«2 


REGION II (Central) 


27 


12 


44.4 


REGION III (Northeast) 


25 


17 


6S.0 


REGION IV (Ea3t) 


121 


92 


76. C 


REGION V (Southeast) 


36 


26 


72.2 



% 



TOTALS 



253 



177 



70*0 




City or Town 

Boston 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Dracut 

Fall River 

Fitchburg 

Haverhill 

Lawrence 




Facilities Used 



Housing 

Project 




New Bedford 

North Berkshire 

Northampton 

Norton 

Pittsfield 

Plainville 

Plymouth-Carver 

Quincy 

Somerville 

Springfield 

j 

Taunton 

Webster~Oxford»Dudley 

Worcester 

totals 169 



Public 

Schools 

46 

3 

4 

5 
1 

6 
5 
5 



6 

9 

6 

3 
1 

4 
6 
£ 

2 

3 

3 



Private 

Schools 



Private 

AgfrftSE- 



Church 



136 



12 



12 



ERIC 






17 






ft 



^T$>b /£-- '7 



cm 



CENTERS CONTACTED IN SAMPLE 

Children 

_ : Enrolled 



Boston 

Jamaica Plain Neighborhood House 30 
Roxbury-N. Dorchester - Samuel Mason 13 
Parker Hill-Fenway - Maurice Tobin 30 



Brockton 

Paine School 
Russell School 



60 

45 



Cambridge 

Cambridge Neighborhood House 
Houghton School 



30 

65 



Chelsea 

Shurtleff School 



60 




Ora cut 

Greenwood School 
Fall River 

Harbor Terrace (Housing Project) 
Sunset Hill (Housing Project) 

Fitchburg 

Goodrich Street School 
Haverhill 

Winter Street School 



23 



40 

40 



45 



21 



Lawrence 

Bruce School 
Fro3t School 

Lowell 



Greenhalge School 
^ Molloy School 



75 

45 



20 

40 



RATING* 



3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 



ERjt 



7 ? 
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Centers contacted 
City 

New Bedford 

Ascnshnet Avenue School 
Cook School (Headquarters) 
Ingraham School 
Knowlton School 



/ 



Children 

Enrolled 



56 

41 



Rating* 



4 

4 

4 

4 



North Berkshire 

Adams - Liberty School 
North Adams - Haskins School 
North Adams — Johnson School 
Williamstown - Broad Brook School 



f Northampton 

Jackson School 
Lilly Library 



Norton 



S' 



l 

i; 

i 

t 

% 

t 

i 






Country School 



Pittsfield 

Briggs School 
Mercer School 
Tucker School 

Pl&inville 

Plainville Elementary School 

Plymouth/Carver 
Hedge School 



.Quin cz 



?.B. Pollard School 
Snug Harbor School 



Somerville 



Edgerlv School 
Morse School 



er|c 



yd 



29 

29 

19 

14 



4^ 

27 



100 



30 

30 

60 



30 



22 



17 

67 



40 

30 



4 

4 

4 

i 



1 

4 



i. 

4 

4 



4 

1 



4 

4 









Children 

Enrolled 



P" \ 

Centers \contacted 

CITY 

Springfield 
Camp Saco 

Taunton 

X 

Cohannat School 
Maxh&m School 

Webster/ Oxford/Dudley 

Webster - Filmar School 
Oxford - Joslin School 



RATING* 



100 

47 

75 

36 

19 




Worcester 

Clark School 1#5 

Wawecus School 130 



* RATING SCALE : 

1. New 

2„ Relatively new , . 

3 # Old but cared for or relatively new but hard used 

4o Old 



HK 10^ 
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PERSONAL CONTACTS IN CENTERS 
IN SAMPLE BY PERCENT 



Centers In 
Sample 



Personal Contacts 
With Centers 
In Sample 



PERCENT PERSONAL CONTACT WITH 
GROUPS IN SAMPLE 



Groups In 
Sample . 



Personal Contact 
With Groups 

Zn? 



\v 



$ Personal Contacts 
With Centers In 
Sample 



REGION I (West) 


30 


6 


20.0 


REGION II (Central) 


VI 


4 .. 


33,3 


REGION III (Northeast) 


17. 


6 ' 


35,3 


REGION I V (East) 


92 
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ANALYSES OF DATA 



Data collected in the field were analysed first in terms of seven 
variables, applicant - sponsorship, urban— rural, large-small, facilities 
used, administrators 1 background, staff, especially as these were re- 
lated to the involvement of parents in the program as learners and/or 
participants. 

A Head Start program in which a community action agency was the 
applicant and the sponsor should have a balance of institutional 
help that would be most favorable for the attainment of Head Start 
goals, with a clearly recognised place for parents as learners 
and as participants. In the sample there were five such programs. 

North Berkshire {I), Fitchberg (II), Somerville (IV), Brockton and 
Norton (V). All of these, with the exception of Somerville, were 
medium sized programs with between 100 and 300 children. Somer- 
ville 1 s program was large with more than 300 children; this com- 
munity also had the largest population, nearly 95,000 people. Theru 
were twenty three (23) centers in these communities, all but one 
(Norton) were located in public schools (95 •7^)* With one except 
tion (Norton) , the Head Start administrators were public school 
personnel as were most of the paid teaching staff* Norton had a 
director from the filed of early childhood education, preschool, 
and a staff of preschool teachers. The coordinator in Brockton 
was a neighborhood mother. She received the same training as 
did the assistant teachers, but her role seemed to be confined 
largely to the office with clerical type of responsibilities. 

Two of the directors, Norton and Brockton, had responsibility in 




setting up the program with involvement of parents. 

Within the sample, there ware seven programs in which a 
co anuni ty action agency had been applicant but the program was 
sponsored by a private agency alone or in combination with a 
public igency. (Boston, Cambridge and Worcester.) The Boston 
pro gran was very large; the other two were large. These were 
sil lirge cities. Of the 7« centers in these programs, 53 (6^) 
were in public schools. Only one of the three administrators 

(Worcester) was from public school personnel. 

Four of the programs, Pittsfield (1), Quincy (I?), Fall River and 

Eew Bedford (V) had a community action agency as applicant but the 
pu bli c school as sponsor. It is assumed that the public schools* 
ability to adjust to the needs of the Head Start Program would be 
greater if it had a relationship initially with a community action 
agency if it has worked the entire time alone. Two of these 
programs were large; two medium. Of the twenty eight centers, 
twenty four ( 85?) ) were in public schools. Two of the administrators 
wbre public school personnel. One a professional social worker and 
nursery school teacher. The other a community leader, a former 

teacher. 

These twelve programs are more than half of those (23) in which 
field work was done. These were selected because it was anticipated 
that such programs would maximise the potential value of the Head 
Start program. They, therefore , have in common a type of community 
action agency orientati on which distinguishes them from the other 

XI programs in the study* 

i 



o 



The other nine communities,* 0 are identified as private agency 
program, Camp Seco, Springfield; town/city programs, Lawrence, Lowall 
and Webster-Oxford-Dudley and public school programs, Chehea, Dracut, 
Haverhill, Northampton and Plymout h~Carver • 

The following comments on communities in the sample are made on 
the basis of the field workers* contacts with Head Start personnel and 
parents in selected centers. The comments reject judgments made 
on limited contacts and within the narrow focus of Head Start programs 
the research workers have viewed the programs as products coming from 
the people most involved in the actual functioning of them and also 
as concerns for the entire community. To a large extent, the focu3 
of the particularized portion Of the analysis is on the involvement 
of parents in the total program of Head Start as learners and a3 
participants. 



20. Plainville and Taunton with public school programs used in the 
pre-test are omitted here. 

* 5 . 



BOSTON 



The Head Start Program in Boston with a social worker 
director drew support from several of the institutional groups * 
churches, private #nd public health, public and private welfare, 
elementary education, and higher education. In addition to 

sponsors, who represented several institutions, especially the 

4 » 

• 9 

public school, Boston developed the concept of co-sponsors, other 
agencies especially concerned about the non-teaching or non-class- 
room aspects of the program. The program had well develped sectors 
of education, social service and health services. The structure 
provided for parental involvement both as learners end participants « 
There was a large degree of autonbmy allowed for on the neighbor- 
hood basis. The structure of the Boston program with center 
co ordinators, social service supervisor, and medical area based 
services can perhaps be considered as six (6) medium sized programs 
between 200 and 300 children in each. The plan to sample centers 
within each of these divisions was not feasible. In the 3 centers 
where contacts were made two (2) were in public schools and one (1) 
was in a neighborhood house. These three programs, however, had a 
general settlement house , a church settlement house and a housing 
project as the source for parental contacts. 

Neighborhood aides functioned as liaison between the home 
and the school, in interpreting the school to parents and the 
parents to the school. They lived in the neighborhoods that they 
serviced. They specifically helped with getting children and parents 
to the medical centers and reported the findings to parents; they 



planned and ran parent meetings© They worked under the super- 
vision of a social service supervisor (not necessarily a pro- 
fessionally trained social worker)© In addition to their role in 
Head Start , these neighborhood aides were being trained to serve 
as indigineous leaders in the neighborhood to help carry on the 
War on Poverty after the close of Head Start. These neighborhood 
aides functioned more independent of the educational program than 
had been anticipated. 

Parents, some Head Start mothers, worked as classroom 
aides. Of the sixteen non-working parents interviewed in the 
Boston program, fourteen had attended meetings. Seven had 
attended three meetings. In general there was at least one meeting 
a week. The expressed leaminings of the parents were in terms of . 
self improvement, community concerns, the program, child care and 
development and general family improvement. 

Parents in this program were actively involved as partici- 
pants and as learners, not just of child development and child care 
but of social problems and their possible resolutions. 
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BROCKTON 

Under Self Help, Inc., a non-profit organization, Brockton 
has general plana to mobilize the community and establish a community 
action program. Dr, Mentzer, a full time volunteer, is president 
of the organization, Self Help has worked in close cooperation with 
the Harvard Medical School laboratory of Community Pshchiatry. Pro- 
ject Head Start «n established as part of this greater whole. The 
interrelationships dth social agencies already made and being 

sought project a trtal program of high quality. 

The impor.-Ance of involving parents in the program was stressed 

from the beginai.i, ®»3e have been neighborhood, if not strictly 
Head Start pare.:*. They were active as expiditers in the recruit- 
ment of famili' ! for the program. One such active community 
served as the ssistant coordinator of the program. Several coffee 
hours hare t^n held for Head Start parents. Parents from this pro- 
gram along i-th Self Help members were formed in to sub-committees 
to explcv > the possibility of day care for younger children. 

'he Head Social Worker is an experienced school adjustment 
counsf-/ -or. Teachers aa well as the social worker visit in the home. 
t?Q g - y ;e from the interview of the social worker and the teache , 

If teacher goes into home and find condition unf^rable^ 

for visiting— HS social worker goes in * homa — 

Saw SPCC social worker — arrangements made to visit home 

child no cleaner, etc. 

Agency* 

ma ke social workers of tfaem 

i 

ft. 




Both head teachers and assistant teachers do house visits 
each is rosponsiblo foT about ha l f of fcha group and each is 
to make a home visit one a week. First visit all felt very 
welcome - no appointments, just knocked on door - one head 
teacher now after third visit feels some restrainted® In 
several homes they were not introduced to men who were 
present - on third visit the family history forms were 
filled out, some teachers asked the questions (they had pre- 
pared the parents beforehand by telling then that this 
personal information was a requirement of the government,; 
and recorded the answers® Some handed the sheets to tea 
p£i* 0 nts and interpreted only if asked® Three of the group 
expressed the feeling that they rea3..1y didn f t feel a ynsio 
was necessary for a couple of weeks now — every week is too 
much® 



Field contacts with the program were disappointing® Parent 
observation had dropped down® It had started with a good many 
parents staying quite a while® At the time of the field contact 
very few stayed anti then for only about five minutes. About six 
mothers came on a special day of the week to help as unpaid volun- 
teers or to accompany the group on a trip. Of the five parents 
scheduled for interview, only two came® The worker later did a 
group interview with $ mothers who had coma to the coffee hour „ Of 
the 10 parents who were interviewed, 9 of them had attended meetings; 
g of them had attended 3 meetings. Ther comments on their learnings 
were not specific, being expressed as "a great deal”. 

The director, the social worker, and the nurse, as public 
school people hav? for a long time wanted to have parents meet often 
"over coffee" ® 3 ft this way they felt that parents could develop a 

feeling of belonging and learn their importance to any school endea- 
vor. Head Start nd given them the opportunity to put this idea in 
practice. The failing of Head Start was relaxed. The public schools 
discouragement of parents from visiting room or talking to teachers j 

had been overcome t>y these meetings® 




o 



CAMBRIDGE 



The Cambridge Head Start proposal was developed by the 
Associate Director of the Cambridge Community Services 0 The 
actual pro-am functioned under the direction of an educational 
research person with two coordinators, one for the CCS’s part in 
in the program and one for the public school f s part in the 
program. The program also had an early childhood education 
specialist to assist the director. All the persons working as 
regular staff members in the public school sector were public 
school personnel. The CCS sector drew it3 workers from many 
diverse resources in the coiimunity - churches, settlement houses, 
colleges, etc. In total the program represented the activities 
of many institutions in the city. Cambridge has been working on 
several neighborhood problems in the past few years. Within the 
various neighborhoods there w.s wide support for the program and 
even anticipated responsibility for participation by some of the 
parents. Involvement of parmts as participants and learners was 
high. In tills program the t mining of staff was done independent of 
the university programs and involved the .^on-prof es3ional workers, 
too. 

f 

A wide range of facilities ware usea in various locations. 
Contacts were made with one public school cenvar and one settlement 
house center. The coordinator of the public schools as well as the 
director was interviewed. The coordinator of the CCS part was not 
available for an interviews 



When the research worker visited a center located in a 
public school, she noticed that parents were in and around the 
Head Start Classroom. £he parents expressed "grateful appreciation 
for having been able to see and share in what was happening to 
their children.” 

All of the nine parents interviewed had attended at 
* least one meeting; one had attended three 0 Their learnings were 
mainly in terms of child development and child care c 

Two professionally trained social workers were responsible 
for the case aides, neighborhood personnel, some Head Start parents, 
who worked directly with families. 

The indigfeieous workers in this program whether case ai.de 
or paid volunteer were treated to a large extent as fellow pro- 
fessionals. 

The director of the program was most anxious to keep alivo 
the enthusiasm that had been engendered by this program until con- 
crete plans for an on-going program ware made. As one mother who 
worked in the program said, "I have made one step up the ladder . 

Is is worth trying for another or will this all just end?” 



FALL RIVER 



i 



The Fall River program represented an unusual combina- 
tion of variables favorable for Project Head Start* At the 
request of the Division of Child Guardianship, MCCY conducted a 
stody of Day Care, included Fall River in the sample* The 
social worker assigned to Fall River on thi3 project is also a 
preschool teacher* Several elements of the community ware repre- 
sented on the Day Care Committee* Plans for an ongoing preschool 
program under 0E0 were already in progress and involved the Massa- 
chusetts Council for Public Schools, a state based, layment 1 s or- 
ganisation, when Project Head Start was announced* The Social 
Worker, having furnished her work on the MCCY study, became 
director of the Head Start Program* Head Start, therefore, 
benefited from the previous careful planning and the continuity 
of personnel in the program and concerned conmnjnit-y people* The 
active interest of several business concerns, contacted initially 
for the .Day Care Study was kept ?n for Head Start. 

The size of the program, however, made for some uneveness 
in the quality of service offered depending on the center observed* 
The Research for this report was conducted in centers with 
a high-quality of service* Both centers that were visited were 

s 

located in housing projects* 

All of the non-working parents interviewed in this program 
had attended meetings; most at least two, and one attended five* 

The membership of the Day Caro Committee and excerpts from 
a report on the involvement of parents in the Fall River program 



follow. 
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ggewdtiBg. At this stage 

of the Head Start Prograa a fianaral meeting waa oallad for all parents interested 
In the success of the program. Their views were noted and considered. *IV 
Care Camd-tt ee meeting was held in older to determine »*at needs and goals mere 
deemed necessary tgr these parents and interested people. Hear attending this 
Day-Care planning meeting mere involved throng the help of an Bsaurance gwnp, 
mho through their contacts with families were aware of the needs of people on 

their routes* 

Parents wsrs involved in the re oruiting of Voiuntew. through both 
planned and scheduled set-ups. Two leaders, coenmity workers, organised 
parent and commit? Volunteers. 

p wiv^ant In our Center la both paid and volunteer. One 

■other assists daily at the Center as a paid Tolunteer. Others work on 

ooomlttees involving field tripe, organising W* " bo *“« • uta « cr “ tiT * 
activity with special skills, photographing the children, setting up series of 

Checker games, and l o a n i n g materials and furniture for the Center. 

Luncheon meetings hare proven to be another source of parental in- 
volvement. These are Informal ami include all the children of the mothers who 
stay for lunch with the Bead Teacher end Assistant Teacher. 

Meetings of mothero at the hcam of ane of the group with the 

psychiatrist asst veekJj. 

A planned assting far pareata to visit iba Canfcar ia being o.gan-® 6 ** 
mothers will work on various e<Mlttaas, such as hospitality and refre itoent. 

A father-volwstesr has offered to aid In "setting up" extra tables an. chairs 
for the meeting. One of the grandfathers has promised to donate a tsomjuat to* 

his garden. 
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Parents, brothers and sisters, were invited to a puppet show held 
at the Center, and an airiience of over 100 responded to the invitation. Parents 
will also be invited to a ’’folk-song" sing-m-long being planned, and will serve 
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In the area of special skills there is also parent involvement. Oie 
mother, with her 23 year old daughter, has taught the children the art of making 
flowers from tissues. Another parent is busy making costumes for the children 
to wear in their dramatic play. A record player and records were loaned by a 
working mother «ho feels in this way she is "part of the Center". Furniture for 
the housekeeping area was repaired and donated to the Center by a father of one 
of the little girls. Another parent takes pictures of the children at the Center. 

D*mv contacts : The proportion o f parents who take part Ip hrflPFlflff 
children is 95*. - as by Fall Hirer Head-Start directives, a child must be 
accompanied to the Center by a parent, or an adult designated to do so by the 
parent. In three cases, a teen-age brother or sister fulfill this obligation. 

In one case, an aunt of the child picks up her nephew when she comes for her own 
vriild. This rule applies at ^pick-up* time, as no child is released from the 
Center until a parent, grandfather, aunt or teen-age brother and sister call for 
him. The staff has met with wonderful cooperation in this area, — as parents 

were notified of this rule before the Center was opened. 

Conferences . Planned - Several planned conferences with parents have 

taken place at the Center When the Head Teacher and her assistant felt such a 
procedure was necessary. The parent discussed his child** problem frankly, and 
was assured the progress of the child would be carefully watched and recorded. 

2h several instance*, the parent was directed to the group meetings with the 
psychiatrist as a result of the Center consultation. 

Teacher visit (observe) home . This practice has been followed in cases 

where the teacher felt a problem existed which would necessitate a visit to the 
home. Visits were unscheduled, when the occasion arose the visit was *«de. As a 
result of a horn visit, a child of nixed racial parwtaee *as •U"* 1 40 C0 ‘" t0 








the Center, the parents had not sent him .because of their fear of prejudice. 

-c. 

Children in one family had come to school barefooted. This visit revealed a 
condition which was referred to the social worker. Clothing and shoes were 



sent to the family, it was agreed tgr the mother and teacher that the 
would attend both sessions while she had her seventh child. 
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FITCHBURG 



This was a "well planned, well organized program even 
though the parents were not able to visit the classroom fre- 
quently because of a. lack of transportation* n The busing of 
children eliminated the daily contacts between school and 
parents. The social workers led. meetings two times a week at 
two different schools to meet the parents 1 needs. Parents often 
visited the classroom when they ca m e to the meetings. The tone 
of the fliers announcing these meetings indicates that not too 
many parents came to the meetings. Those who came were offered 
a range of interesting topics for discussion. The interviewer 
attended a meeting at which the needs of the adolescent were 
thoroughly presented. There were also weekly meetings on 

nutrition. 

The chairman of the community action committee was act- 
ively involved in the Head Start Program. 

The director kept in close touch with the parents by 

means of the telephone. 

The parents most involved were those working in the 
program and those who lived nearby the bus lines.. 

All of the parents who were interviewed had attended 
meetings; some, two; others, six. Their learnings were 
mainly in the areas of nutrition and mental health. 



NEW BEDFORD 



Right from the beginning with its n quad-lingual" pam- 
phlet prepared by a combined committee of Head Start and 
Onboard, the Community Action Agency, New Bedford endeavored to 
reach all portions of the community. Neighborhood Contact 
Workers, permanent employees of Onboard, distributed pamphlets 
to families in the target poverty areas. The educational level 
of parents rather than income levels of family (note, however, . 
the high positive correlation between these) was the major 
criteria used for eligibility to the program. 

The centers were located in neighborhood schools. Parents 
were encouraged to accompany children to school, however. Where 
they did so, there was quite a bit of visiting and observing by 
parents. 

In centers where parents failed to comply with the direc- 
tors request to accompany children to school, the teachers 
seldom, if e/er, saw the parents. 

The original plans for bi-weekly evening meetings for 
parents at each center were abandoned because no money had been 
budgeted to pay for custodian* s services. 

The morning coffee hours that were instituted were a 
poor substitute because they automatically excluded the many 
working mothers * 

The Portuguese community with its access to the Cape 

i 

Verdian Social Hall forged ahead with evening events well attended 
and instructed. The Portuguese parents expressed and acted upon 
a greater concern than 3ome of the other parents. 




The Head Start teachers who were regular kindergarten 
teachers were working mainly in their own schools 0 They had 
good knowledge of most of the families. This familiarity com- 
pensated somewhat for the loack of contact with those parents 
unable to visit the center* 

Because a "Washington representative" was coming to 
visit on the following day, the following report of participa- 
tion had been prepared: 

Passive participation School Active part. 



The five parents interviewed in one center attended two 
or more meetings. There learnings were mainly general ones, 
focused on hel&th or family improvement. 

All of the parents (sevm) interviewed had come for the 
coffee hour and to be interviewed. This was their first meeting*. 
One center with good parent participation was not planned 
for originally. It was set up mder pressure, especially from one 
mother who want over the director’s head to the school department. 
Though not in a target area, the children wore declared to bo in 
need. The center opened July 30th. 



The program was good but not equally so for alii It was 



no. of parents 
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weakened by the things already mentioned as well as by the large 
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number of centers (nine) widely scattered through the city, and 
the expression of traditional ethnic separateness. The stress 
should be helping all poor and not just one ethnic type of poor. 



NORTH BERKSHIRE 

The Community Action agency in Northern Berkshire county 
joins together several towns - five of these participated in Pro* 
ject Head Start* The sheer spatial spread and local autonomy of 
the participating communities make general statements about this 
program difficult* The full time director who had a preschool 
background and present publi c school teaching position worked hard 
to involved parents* Her committment to this aspect of the program 
seemed stuch greater than that of her supporting staff* She v?as not 
able to supervise this phase adequately* No official social 
worker was included in this program* The assistant director served 
in this role now and then as well as the director* In the community 
shore most of the interviewing was done, a coissunity volunteer filled 
this role* Her function as the ^us rider” put her in daily contact 
with parents* Her ”take home” science tasks linked school to home* 
Over and over the paints made references to her contributions and 
her help* She was no^ aware of how much her efforts added to the 
program* 

Involvement of one mother as a volunteer was not successful; 
her services were terminated* The social meals and luncheons at 
centers appeared to please parents and allow for some contacts 
between home and school* Family type evening picnics were being 
held as the end of the program approached* Those already held 
had been highly successful and actively involved many parents* 

Of the five parents that were interviewed, only two had 
been to a meeting* 
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She fadliti«» used vnricd widely In aga and attractirenasa 
depending an the different eammitiss and what they had to offer. 
Certain .'lacks were caspenaated for with now equipment purchased 

especially for Hoad Start. Further attractiveness was added by a 
"floating" art teacher. 



Adaas -She center wen in ®n old school but tfc* work of 
art teacnsr, and science volunteer (plants, pets) 
Bade it so rs attractive. The gswvsi yosr bad no 
OutuvOr equipaest. Inside the eiimhw equipment 

Sfoole In the cafetertaacrbssthe 
I d i ^. Cg ** r “ inad8< i uata for seating 



Worth Adams • Baskin School, an unused basement area « as 
r * n *’«o and made & physically attractive center 
even though the nallway had the dank odor of 
dam p ness. 



Kcsrth Adams - Johnson Sc&bol, At first the two groups 

2®**® ^oy ware given two rooms 

for ftctlifitios but still at© in the gym# They mat y 
yow be forced back to the gym ms tho use of the 
two Cl assrooms laterf erred with janitorial work* 

Williams town now building «• a kindergarten classroom 

.was used* 



t£he director made a tremendous effort to get the program to a 
quality level , The small else of each center made personalised contacts 
possible but the spatial spread made them difficult and used time for 
transportation that might have been spent more wisely in support of the 
goals of the program. The structure of the program tended to work 

against the standards set by the director. 
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Horton was used to pro— test questionnaires . interviews were 



not done with parents, nor was the center visited later on in fcfcs 
program, The initial contact revealed a program ideally planned and 
set up. to meet the needs of. preschool children. Housed in a private 



school setting with ample space to plan a large part of the program 



out of doors — it was in sharp contrast to setting of many of the 



centers. The staff wore early childhood teachers, well experienced 
in preschool. 

The director favored the multi-disciplinary approach, feeling 



that the program should first establish a concern for the child's 
health and then lead into the educational approach. 
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The Pittsfield program represented an out growth from a part 
time nursery school sponsored the previous year by a private social 
concern organisation. Several of the parents wh o worked in the 
Start Program had been active in this earlier effort. The sain 
stumbling block to enrollment was the f? poverty n label of the progran* 
The assistant teachers were lo remain and become head teachers* Site's 
for this ongoing program were being considered by mid silkier* Although 
the public school system had sponsored the Head Start program for the 
summer, it mas questioning the mlue of having the program so limited 
and seemed to favor a broader bata of concern based in institutions 
other than the school* The scnooD department would continue c*o p.*ii **■ 
ticipate but not in such a leading role* The director, not from 
nubile school personal, was available to continue w&t u on. o P~ && 

Sven during t>3 summer, the couaunity wide base was evident in 
the range of volur.ssera involved and the various organisations 
for future. 

Participation in Head Start recruit went by business was in evi- 
dence, recruiting tables were set in various supermarkets . 

ihree schools ware used; field work w-vt® done in cue, tne '.iuc:t:er 
School (Head Start headquarters*} Tucker School was old, unattractive* 
ir/it.h no outdoor equipr.vint , except for a sand pile with no boz ? 
materials were used inside, books ware new and attractive as were the 
easels. Crackers and milk were served for snacks* 

The use of neighborhood schools allowed for some daily contacts. 
In fact, one group was set up de live rat e Xy so tn&t all children were 
within easy walking distance* There was limited busing in program, 

/ o £>• 









The Director had full time for administration &»:! supervision* 
Assigned to the program vas a fully trained social wc rTer l ron* Family 
and Children Services c 

Several Head Start parents (mothers) were employed in the prog* a?.- 
as room mothers,. Some of the trainees, aides for the summer, and ar. 
tant teachers for an on going program were Head Start mothers* T hi a 
program was doing a fine job of training personnel to carry on this 
work with young children* 

There was a quiet but effective experimental and creative ai:: 
tills program* Known solutions to various problems wer* accepted wl -V~ 
new and possibly better ones were sought,, Experimentation was tr 
into the program* For example, in one center 5 all. of the ehiJ/Von in 
one group lived within walking distance of the school.* '//oil! rGic?.~ 
tionships established with the parents be different, for tl* group? 

Because of the early adverse effects on parents of taa early poverty 
publicity* the director intentionally avoids* 
where things could be said and misinterprets; 
only were held, and many individual contacts 
raised could be answered directly « The regu 
an extension worker and dealt with various e< 
mother i how to buy food; how to make patches 
These lectures had previously been given at 
.mothers had already had them* The lecturer 1 
groups of 10-15 mothers functioned well throughout the program* 

The social worker assigned to the program by Family nn:i Ghilaren 1 s 
Services saw his role as assisting the teacher to help too child get trie 
most out of his experience* His home visits were to help the teacher* 
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He did not see hi.s role as working with the families. The involve- . 
meht of the parents he left to the teachers. 

Field work vas done with the group with children within walking 
distance of the school. About half of the parents came daily and 
watched, observed, and asked questions. When called in for official 
conferences s they ;ame with questions for the teacher. The other 
children were bright by older siblings. When these parent.? cams for 
an official conference, they in essence said "you called mo in, now 
you tell me thugs'* w Sven when, invited to stay, they never stayed 
©ora. b-lan five laimtes and were uneasy during most of the time. The 
tender had e:\pectal some differences due to the daily contact but not 
■cych gross on^s* . - • 

Three of the four parents interviewed at the center ware there 
longer, than they : id ever been before . 

The social r orker made home visits to any family with current or 
potential problems* The teachers were to visit the balance of the 
families* 

This program, as the field worker anticipated, is making strides 
towards establishing an on going program* It has refused to he daunted 
by its loss (>£ pub 3.1c schools for centers. The religious .leaders as 

well as social agencies have beeh most helpful in the search for facili 

* 

ties. A r;*e at deal of forward-looking planning has gone into this 



program 



QUINCT 




Prior to Head Start, the future director gathered repreaenta- 

/ 

tives from several organisations such as the South Shore Mental 
He a lth, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; Head 
Social Workers, Representative of Public Health, Librarians, School 
Adjustment Counsellors, Youth Service Corps, Boston Housing Develop- 
ment to discuss some of the social backs and problems in Quincy* 
Subsequently, parents were invited to meet with the group* They 
were asked to present their general concerns and make specific recom- 
mendations for needs to be met in their areas* The future director, 
representing the schools, took the lead in organising a Community 
Council out of these meetings* It was >o this council, that the 
future director presented Project Head Start* The director was 
rightly proud that he had done some pre-Head Start planning with the 

heads of so many agencies* 

The Head Start centers in Quincy were housed in schools* Field 
work was done in one very new school in which there were five groups 
and in one very old school with a single group* The groups in Quine t 
differed from those in the other programs in so far as each classroom 
had a team of three persons, teacher, mental health worker and pale 
parent to work with the children. This combining of roles into - 
new pattern produced some strains, as might be expected* The cental 
health workers especially were not clear about the boandar^es of 
their job3* This lessened their effectiveness as member* of the 
team* Although there was stated freedom to work cr/atively with 
parents, the traditional school relationships hammered the full 






effectiveness of this «eam approach, in which parents would be a 

working and sharing part of the Head Start classroom for the 

* 

good of the children* 

The interviewer failed to elaborate in the Work Training 
and Experience program affiliated with the Quincy Welfare Depart* 
ment and for which the social service worker in the program had 
responsibility* It is not clear exactly how this worker fitted 
into the program* 

Of the ten parents who were interviewed , nine had attended 
meetings—usually two meetings* Their learnings covered the 
program, child care, mental health and specifics about the ex* 
pectations of kindergarten that the children would have to meet. 

The attitudes in this program seemed most favorable for the 
attainment of Head Start goals but the implementation of a program 

to do this was more difficult* It was approached but not quite 

> 

reached* 
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*or some time prior to the creation of Head b’r.art. concerned 
forces within Somerville had initiated action to conbat several 
cocial ills. A great deal was known about the location and extent 
of poverty in Somerville « This aided them in tho location of the 
Head Start centers and the recruitment of the children* 

The Board of Birectors of the Somerville Cpportnrdtieb Cou.rL 
tee, Inc 0 was the policy-making group for the conduct of Operation 
Start 0 

By using the regular neighborhood schools (several were very 

old) j Somerville eliminated the busing problem and made centers mo; 

available to the parents* The majority of tin mothers working in + 

program were Head Staid- mothers* The involvement of mothers as lei 

was handled to a large extent by a settlement, house that funlsbec 

social services* These workers - many mainly young and with mini* •, 

training - served as a liaison between home and school, virritiiv. lor 

on a regular weekly basis » The teachers did not visit the her//* 

The following exerpts from the interview of a social s / vice 

worker describe the parent activities of one center: 

l? There have been two and two more are to come* The first 
one involved all the mothers in 3 centers «•> was abcit 
nutrition and bad a speaker* 

”Seuor»xJ meeting was informal discussion of mo'clien from 
one center (about 1/3 of them <■» they were divider*, into 3 
p:Vj?£ii uf (a} mothers* preference of meeting tir-r and (b) 
the social worker* s desire to balance the grot / between 
thorn who were outgoing and those who were'li/ tenors 3 - 
ibis was & talk by the social worker about 'eh program 
and an open discussion the topic most disclosed was the 
fact that Boston had hot lunches at?.l ScniQrvd.U.o did not* 

A total of 40 mothers are actually involved; of which 2? 
have come to the meetings*” 






^ Worcester, 



The Worcester Head Start program brought together severe 



elements of the community. The program was jointly sponsored fry re- 
public and the parochial schools with active participation fry tfr- 
public health nurses, the guidance center and the Y.W.C.A. The 
director holds regularly a high administrative post in tie p"‘ 
school system. She not only set up the program but was — *.r.‘ 

the time that it operated. The coordinator of the program wav a 
public school principal at one of the schools located in a poverty 
area. The public school facilities in the poverty neighborhoods 
were inadequate to meet the heeds of a Head Start program, for pre- 
kindergarten age children. The groups were consolidated into four 
centers, three new public schools and a Catholic day nursery school 
building. This centralisation not only meant better facilities hut 
fewer regular school personnel to adjust to. The children vino would 
be going to the same school in the fall were kept together in a 
head start group. A station wagon assigned to the program was most 
important in linking them together. The. large size of the program 
eliminated the personalized touch that was highly valued by the 
administrators. The flow of information from the centers to the 
home was good; it was done in person by the public health nurse and 
by written materials, always on yellow paper, early identified us 
"Head Start”. The focus was on "you” (parent) and “your child.” 

The recruitment of parents as participants was sought mainly for 
the role of volunteer rather than paid worker. Having two kinds 
of workers for the c&as job, one paid and one volunteer, diet net 
work out. The program opted in favor of volunteers. In only one 
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of the centers were the 'mothers paid.,.’ ‘fhe parents were invited 
• » • 

* * * 

’to visit th* centers. Arrangements for transportation to and from 
the centers was provided by the’ program on these visiting days. 

Of the twelve i/arents who were interviewed in this program only 

4th * 

three had attended any meeting and for' two of the first time was * 

m . * " ■ . ■ 

the day o/ the interview. . Activities for parents on a neighborhood 
basiz w/3 sorely needed in this program. ' 

~f.i& Head start Mothers program offered and run by the Y.W.C.A. 

* * * *' 

was iin excel _ent one, geared to. the needs! of the mothers who went. 

; Unfortunately it served only between 10 and 15% of the mothers with 
children in the prog r/rni and tended to favor participation by those 
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living nearby, {see notes on meeting at YWCA . } Foot note Append emsm C. 

* , * ' 

• *» social worker was interviewed in .' this program. The stated 
; kola of such ? perspn wai to &Ssarve children in the classroom, talk 
to teacher^ and decide aboutpossible referral . 

J. „* * » . 

T/a workers f rm Worceste.r - Youth' Guidaiice likewise observed 
children and worked with children and.teachers. 

• . • r * ‘ ' - * •* 

Teachers did not visit in the homes. 

* *■ '' ; ^ **. * " *" , « ' i • f . 

/. . . ■ . * y* 

, ^xe person who had ’home contacts was the nurse. She went in to 
the homes in response to health needs known to her or at the request 

* iy 

■ * . y . .£ - * - * \ 

o:: the (Suidance Center or a, teacher. She did not focus on family 

* , •*/. , ■ / »!«' , 

. m * m a * * 

problems as such leaving that fdr the social worker . 

\ ■ v. • " 

• . • , . ■ | r , - 

1^ ese various services^ seemed in need of more integration to 

' ; . ‘ " t . ■ - 

aerwa adequately the head start? child and his parents. A good start, 

' - .7 v‘. ' . 

however, has been made. 

* * * 

The commitment of 3 . . large segment of the community to the goals 

• / , •• ; //?. J' 

£U1a aims CkT Wsad mst/la (t 2 ian/t/naaaftil nm^rvam ■! n on^A a^t 







and aims of Head Start made this a successful program, in spite of the 
various handicaps inherent in such a crash program* There v/ere sany 
young people involved in the program as volunteers, as well as cldc* 
community members. 
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WORCESTER T.W.C.A . 

. HPJin START MOTHER* S PROGRAM 



3/5/65 





Interview with Board Member 



Parents for six Thursdays offered evening program (2 hours but tends 
to go to 3 hours). 

1 honr\lecture *> Child Development , etc. 

1 hour 'choice - Arts & Crafts* Gym, Swimming, etc. 



First meeting: 90. Now average 60 - 50. 



Smith College student is an intern and worked on recruiting. 
Before program started pairs of people (volunteer and staff# went 
from door to door recruiting. 



Two 

J\m 



Lun 

wel 



of the Head 3 tart mothers helped here _*nd have reg ained as 
ipaidi volunteers in the promts . One was there as a "greater 11 — 
I tanned YooWed like suDurban house wifeli 



Dr. Scott had spoken on Guidance of Children the previous week. 

Nancy Baber of family Service rekindled and carried on the program 
discussion. Had they tried out Dr. Scott f s suggestions? with 
what results? 

(Retarded N woman - not Head Start mother - had somehow wandered in. ) 
"Daisy". 

Mothers had O (first name) tags. 

Volunteers and staff had f T j name). 

MOTHERS 

Seme "dressed-up"; some in shorts and cottons; some look "deprived". 
Many are young. 

About 5*6 N. (most came late) 

One husband 

Mothers share their solutions with each other. General theme: 

How to Involve Husbands in Child Rearing. 



"Husbands too strict •" 

"House work is a drudge. If I could stand the dirt, I wouldn f t 
do it." 




T.W.C.A. wants to continue this relationship with these kinds of 
mothers - a permanent "Y" group. 
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Worcester T.W.C.A. 
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Initially "X" sent fliers to all in neighborhood. W sent e^ds 
out all over but concentrated on neighborhood (2) behind the new 

tryn 

Problem* How to get the ^locals** in« 

Prior to Head Start, the "1" Itn&tad neighborhood people to theparty. 
They put posters in neighborhood stores, schools, taverns , Priests, 

Rabbis, etc. 

Good 300 people - only expected 100. Families came - many kids. > Had 
to scrub them really before they could use pool (more than the u.»ual 

shower! ) 

Very pleased. 



SPRIUGFIELD 



viaw of the Spr infield community wa3 vary limited. Field 
%#ork was done at Camp Saco. 3toe only field contact with the large 
public school program was a Seco mother who was a paid worker in the 
other program* The only f ield contact with the guidance center was 
a Seco anther with a child also enrolled in that program. There ap- 
peared to be .seme confusion as to how these three programs were re- 
lated. to each other and to the Springfield Action Committee. In the 

suir#sr of 1965, Springfield was a racially tense community. One must 

. * < 

re/amber that the program at Camp seco functioned against this as a 
bekdrop. 

The South Side Community Center has well established roots in 
its neighborhood. It has a day care center; it has for some time 
operated Camp seco, a day camp, oat side the city limits of Springfield.. 
To this regular program was added Head Start. 

Hot only the facilities used, a day camp in a beautifully wooded 
area, but the entire structure of this program differentiated it 
from all the other ones that were visited. The staff members, however, 
were all public school personnel but not necessarily working regularly 
in Springfield. In addition to the director and three "group 
leaders" (one of these was in charge of attendance and volunteers 
and maintained contacts with the parents), there were four specialists 

in art and reading, music and dramatics, social studies, -‘Science 

/ 

and swimming. These specialists were responsible for adapting their 
specialty, well known, to meet the needs of Head start children (not 
so well known.) '/J#' 






their activities and teachers according to a planned schedule • The 
staff had reappraised the program several times and adjusted it ac- 

* . s 

cording to the needs of the children as they came to knot* them, 

The program had an evaluator and a volunteer social worker. 

There were fifteen counsellors, high school seniors or college 
students, recommended by the center or friends. There were many 
volunteers attached to the program, working at Camp seco and when 
needed in the community. For example the night of an evening meeting, 
volunteers ware available to stay at home with children, drive parents 
to a meeting, or man the baby sitting service at the center. 

There was no provision for paid health services or social services. 
Health services had been donated. A social worker gave one day a 
week as a volunteer. Meals were not served. Children brought their 
lunch but milk was furnished. 

In spite of so me criticism that there was not: enough involvement 
of minorities (Negro and Puerto Rican) , the field worker considered 
it an integrated program. Of the 15 counsellors, one was Negro. Of 
the 8 paid staff, one was a Negro. In a group of nineteen children 
that was observed, there were 5 Negro Children. 

The distance of the camp from tha city made parent visiting 

f 

difficult. They were not involved in the program as paid workers 
and were used only to a limited degree as volunteers. Evening 
meetings were held in town at the house. One visiting day at camp 
had been held and a second one with the parents taking a more active 
role in the planning and preparation was to be held the following 

week. The field worker attended an evening meeting. All of the staff 

• * 

.came. There >/ere 25 parents (2 fathers? 5 Negro mothers.) There was 




an easy exchange of information between staff and pareuc.*. 

ditlon to sociability, the major focus was on planning Sox vna ixigubt. 

U vioiting day, recruiting Help fx&a the parents, and introducing th. 

research worker who would be coming back to interview. 

Of the seven parents vfeo were interviewed, f. ive of v-hem had at- 
tended meetings? three had attended two meetings. 

•The oat of doors setting , the added skill of swim^.ng, che 
presence of male workers, the presence of other cams? groups, the ease 
of tripping in their “own back yard", the willingness of sica3:r 
•to adjust the program in the light of their learnings d) - >0ut ‘ tb esQ 
children, the high level of staff interaction, sharing and planning 
made this a most satisfying program. Kaeh of the same reXcu^d, in 
t erested feeling, of the camp seemed to have spilled over, 

ss well as formally to the parents. 

With adequate funding of health and. social services, this wcaiics 

have been a very good program, even with the limited involvement of 
parents as paid vjGsrfcers. 
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LAWREHCE 




Lawrence is a highly industrialized tows with many streets 0» 



which are closely spaced multiple dwellings. Head Start olrfa.ee is 



located in town within the high school on the second floor. It con- 



sisted of one large room with one large table and chairs.- a desk and 



a few small surfaces. At the time, the field worker talked to the 



director, her secretary, the head social worker, and reading 



specialists were all carrying on their work in the same room. She 



telephone rang constantly and the interview was interrupted several 



lU'.To 



jbe director, formerly a school teacher, then with educational 



radio; is now in commercial radio. Her professional detachment fra. 



health, welfare, and education services seemed to give her an extra 



bounce and freedom to build creatively a head start program ana to 



gXGQ'Xy criticise its evident shortcomings. 



The program had one social service worker, a recent college 



graduate, who planned to attend a school of social work in the .'ill 



Her major function was checking on the absentees and receivinc ^ily 



via telephone the key teachers’ reports on the centers. Hex attempt 



to reach many of the Puerto Rican families was not very su< r-.assj.ul. 



More skilled social services, especially for this particular minority 



groups# ware sorely needed. 



initially, schools in the target poverty areas were selected 
for centers. Later, in some instances, the newer school, but Withi- 



the same district, was established as the center. 



She active concern and participation of the town and the church 
(especially in South Lawrence was quite evident. 
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The .dentists in the cornrraariity were . most . generous in., volunteering ths-ir 
services. Medical services were inadequate s cooperation on the part of 
medical groups was very limited. 

Field work was done in two of the new schools. One new school, 
however, did not regularly have a kindergarten and hence no- kindergarten 
room. The chairs and the desks were not quite suitable to the needs of 
these children. Transportation was the responsibility of the parents. 
Several car pools were formed by the parents. Parents had frequent if 
not daily contacts with the center and often the teacher. The following 
comment was made by the teacher. 

“in the morning, 8:45-9:15, I have morning greeting time. Then l 
get an id ea of the youngster* s home behavior — how does he respond 
to being at school— how does he join in? I do this through 
incidental talking: "Does Bob have a cold?" "MO, he has bron *X 

trouble." Or, *»ro— we went away," or "We had company.” I ask tfha 

the cause of this?" of the mother and here is what she has tc y. 

I "head” for a different mother each morning so I get to all i 
the group. 

„5 * 

I shake hands with children to see if they know their right hand— 

( this way you .get learning. 

The one evening meeting was a lecture on dental care. Many of the 
parents were impressed by the lecture and remembered quite a bit of it, 
but had several unanswered questions that needed follow up explanations. 

The usual type of parent program — children presenting a playlet av.d 
displaying objects they had made had been offered once and wac to ba 
repeated. 

The two major trips of the program were to the beach by bus and to N 

a children* s movie. Cooperation for the latter trip was secured from 

a business firm (undertaker) who loaned limousines. Some parents were 

involved* Director’s plan for patio party - other activities to help 

/ p- 2-. 



Contacts With parents on this program were made several weeks 
after the interviews with the administrator* The involvement of 
parents as learners were .quite limited. 

The parents who were paid workers in the program were selecte 
by the school cofEBittee. There was limited opportunity to prepare 
tix-'. for their position. 

following quotation illustrates one worker’s reaction to 
in-service trainings 



'Attending staff meeting is a waste of time. 
Actually teacher should go and tell volunteer, 
teacher controls everything*— she has the floor 
plan — so just send her instead of 9 going. 

It's a 20-hour work week— I come at 8:45 and 
htve to stay until 1:00 {I hr. 15 min.) She 
stv-:f meeting is extra. I have no place to 
leive him so I have to cake him with me. It’s 
3 o’clock by the time I get home. It*s all 
extra time and X don't learn much. 



LOWELL 



The Community Action Committee of Lowsll, a pre-O.E.O. Committee 
was used for the translation of the Economic Opportunity Act. In- 
volved were some heads of agencies and community people such as 

* \ 

Re-development Authority , Health. Housing , city councilors, with 
the Mayor as the chairman. Ths governmental component was clearly 
evident in the establishment of the Head Start program. 

Representation was from the total community , both public and 
private. This committee was primarily established because of the 
Xouth Corp. (Commonwealth Service Corp.) The regional director 

t 

of C. S. Corp. explained to the director of purpose of Head Starts 
He envisioned Head Start as an extension of Day Care. The direct? * 
was not included in *} the embryonic meetings explaining Head Start, 

but the Commonwealth Service Corp could see the role of Bay Care 

» • 

in fiead Start and invited the Director of Bay Care Center in Lowell 

ko 

to be a x>art of the early instruction of Head Start and sending i* 
proposals. 

Some leaders of the Committee thought this program belony/i only 
to education, thus the public schools, the Superintendent of Schools 
thought it really belonged as an extension of Bay Cfcre. 

Three persons worked out the proposal for Head Start; a re- 
presentative of the Lowell Planning Department, a repre tentative 
of the Community Council, and a member of the Massachusetts Committee 
on Day Care. The Lowell Planning Board and a member of the Community 
Council agreed that the person with day care backgrovnd should be pift 
in charge of the program. This person served as a volunteer director 
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in the Head Start program* 

The research worker felt that a strained feeling existed oehi'i.' 
director and the Lowell town officials. There seemed to be a lac': •' 

of understanding and appreciation of the Head Start program, ana 
what it could mean to a community. ' There was a lack of appreciation . 

for the director* 

The social worker was not active in the recruiting of children 
for this program. During the program, he made horns visits mainly 

to check on observations and sickness. 

The responsibility for the in’/olvements of parents in the 

% 

program remained with the Director and the teachers {sJX ::iursory 
school teachers}* 

The Director along with the teachers explained the intent of . • 
parent envolvment, they discussed methods, had social enats, c01j> ' 0 
hours, conferences, observation, visits, meetings were planned ana 
unplanned— scheduled or unscheduled as an cn going and vital part; 
of Head Start. Ideas were shared and the Director is assessable 

r 

to the teachers daily. A more detailed picture is presented in 
the following two interviews with teachers.. Of uhe pa.-iK- 

who were interviewed, six had attended a meeting. Their learnings 
included knowledge about child development and the Head Start prs-pan. 












COMMUNITY: Low.’! 



TEACHER 



CENTER: Graes^aXga School 



& 



TEACHER: I 



Planned two parent- meetings, one on the fourth week and the other on 
the sixth v^ek. Eleven attended the first meeting. The notices wre 
sent throve tho children, follow up was a telephone call on the 
morning o' the meeting. The meeting was held in the children’s class*- 
room in >ne afternoon from 1 to 2:30 P.M. 

I. Th//e x-fere daily contacts with the parents for the first two weeks.; 
TV^j Barents were invited to come in and have coffee while the 
'/iilSren had cereal and milk (3:30). The first two weeks over 
talf of the parents took advantage. „ . 

i’he Grsenfealge School did not have enough children. Tne teacher 
visited the convent where parochial children ware registered for 
kindergarten. The teacher got twenty names, she contacted twexvr 
names. Other children were contacted by Mother Aids and Assista /o 
Teachers (Mother of one child in group) who knocked on doers and 
got several children. 
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The meetings ware informal and unscheduled. The parents meet with 
teacher on the inside or outside of building. There can be need 
from parent or need from children for a conference. 

TRIPS: Two to three parents go on trios* Trips were to the (£) 
Post office; (2) Benson Animal Farm; 13) Ice Cream Plants; (4) 

Camp on Tuesday^-group has music; stories on blankets while o*\ 
these trips. 

Parents can observe and visit anytime and are encouraged to stay. 

OBSERVATION: Few scheduled, preceded by observation, ale* talked 

after observation; Instinctively teachers say they 
would talk. 

Teachers home visits numbered three, the purpose being to help 
parents to know what the aims of Head Start are. 

There has been a lot of discussion with parents because the 
parents have not understood Head Start. They spuke by telephone 
explaining Head Start. The parents responded to conferences. The 
teacher had to convince at least four parents that Head Start was 

Xforthwhile. 
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TEACHER: II 
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Coffee time is every Wednesday, this is the middle of the neck 
and the stores are closed all day a 



Daily— Parents bring their children and the teacher is available 
for discussions, greetings, etc. 



•Vi «/*!• 



Meetings are held informally once a week the parents are talc 
this meeting and a written notice or invitation is sent, for a 
formal meeting to see films and slides of the trips and school 
activities* 



Conferences are unscheduled and at the parents desire* The 
teacher is available at anytime* 



4* There are no. parents not working in Head Start on trips, 



Any two parents can visit or observe at anytime* They generally 
whex 



remain wen they bring child to school* 
None* 



$ a There have been times when the teacher telephone parents concern. ^ 
childs absence* 
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WEBSTER * OXFORD - DUDLEY 
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The joint efforts of Webster, Oxford ana Dudley to serve, the 



needs of young children and their parents throvgh a Head Start Program 
seem to have been most successful. Transportation to and from school 
was quite lengthy in all three towns so that fie amount of visiting 
and observing by parents was limited. There ua s, however, planned 
parental involvement. Group meetings for patents were held regularly, 
a>d were well attended by fathers as well as mothers. The parents 
we rs active participants at such meetings taking pave in the —xscus^iC— J 
The suo^ess of the work with parents has been attributed largely to 
the person* X effort i of the social worker who was also the assistant 
director. Several families previously considered "unrsachable" made 
progress through Head start in establishing a meaningful relation 

i * 

ship with the public sciools. 

Liaison between th« professional staff and the other workers 
was not adequately established. , The •‘philosophy** of the program 
needed to be imparted to the senior scouts# voiun/-c* mothers# 
teacher aides# and other such workers. "On the spot explanations 
for working, duties work well# but understanding of how and why 
develop slowly." 

More opportunity was reeded for the staffs of the three centers 

to get together# share# plan Jointly, if they wished. 

The first parents* meetings were held at the centers. Subsequent, 
ones have been held in various parents' homes * A large part of the 
responsibility for these meetings was shared by the parents. What 

* y 

was of interest to the parents was the basis for the discussions as 

9 

* 

these meetings. 
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CHELSEA 




Prior to Bead Start. the Chelsea School Committee established a 
■‘Committee of Three” to Keep the School Committee informed moat new 
events in the field of education. Material's on Project B-ad Start 
went to this committee, a member of which became fclie director of the 

Head Start Program. 

Time did not allow for the participation of parents in tne 
planning phase of the program. They also were not 1 ired as workers 
in the program. The door of the school, however, Uis always open to., 
parents and several visited. Parents were often >^ed to make contact 
with other parents. In the center where the research worker inter- 
viewed parents, the teacher took parents on trip- assigning two 
chil dren to each parent. The teacher did not visit in the home. 

The test and guidance specialist helped interview parents so chav 
they could fill out the health forms correct!/. • He visited parents 
at home, if they did not come to school to fill out the forms. 

Housing arrangements are such in Chelsoa that neighborhoods are 
often economically "mixed" » staff meittoers Sound it embarrassing to 
have to select out the -poor" who lived right near the "non poor." 
Head Start; had ranch to offer all young children* 



DRACIJT 



Dracut was included in "the sample because it was a small} 
public school. sponsored program located in a semi-rural area 
near the city of Lowell and because the project proposal con- 
tained several military phrases that implied a rigid program was 



Each parent interviewed by director and staff, 
each assigned to role consistent with his 
talents and own ability— after ascertaining 
Will enter a duty* role, or responsibility of 
this parent on a master chart thereby obligat- 
ing him or her to a specific function name 
"parent of the day” « will have check-list of 
responsibilities to be accomplished and will 
have to be "standing by" to "trouble-shoot" 
any scheduling or logistic difficulties. 
Parents to handle all children 1 s personal 
needs in classroom - teachers will be ins true* 
ted to confirm their activities to the de- 
velopment of child' *3 verbalizing skills, to 
broadening cultural outlook and to applying 
remedial skills*. 



The research t*>rker by accident arrived several .'ours early 
for her appointed and thus had an opportunity to observe the pro- 



contact with a custodian to the final good bye to the director , 
this was a most rewarding visit* 

Every one contacted was glad to have had a Head Start program 
for the summer of 1965 and hopefully for several summers to come* 
Dracut lias had to eliminate kindergartens irom its regular school . 

Plans have been made for specialized help to be available t( 
assist in the writing of proposals for the continuing preschool 
program and next summers Project Head Start. 




gram unhampered for a relatively long period. Fr~m the initial 




program because there was not enough room for them. Head Start 
served as a pre-first grade experience for the town and enrolled 
children almost 7 years old* The public school was well geared 
for the handling of such an age group; a program involving trips 

j 

could readily be established. 

In many ways this program' typified certain aspects the ideal 
Head Start Program initially envisaged by its initiators* There 
were only three paid workers in the program, a director, male, 
formerly an elementary principal, kind, understanding, but firm; 
a teacher, a local, young Woman who graduated from a child develop- 
ment oriented college in June and would be reaching away from her 
home town in the fall; and. a nutritionist, experienced, who had her 
own garden and shared it with, the children. There were also 
volunteers— *the school nurses and doctor for the health services. 
Catholic Charitable Organisation for social services; college 
students, teenage siblings, both male and female, community firms 
donating goods and services (wood, sand, tooth brushes, tooth paste ) 
a pleasant and cooperative custodial staff, and interested, con- 
cerned parents* Volunteers not only worked in the class room, but 

they were available for babysitting so that a mother could parti ci- 

* 

pate at school* 

Host of the children were bused in, but the directors pre- 
sence !, riding shotgun” on the bus made this a personal contact with, 
the home and an educational experience for the children* Although 

, r t 

there had been only one meeting at which the parents and relatives 
visited the school and saw what was being done, the parents felt a 
close bond to the school. The director made many telephone contacts,' 
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not just to report troubles but also to see if the center was 

meeting the needs of the child and family* Several parents had 

accompanied the group on various trips* 

The program had a great deal of flexibility, blending in 

free expression art materials such as paints’ and finger paints 

with exploratory science and stuctnred number and letter writing* 

The program also showed imaginative planning* The children went 

on two farm trips, to two very different types of farms* The 

statement in the proposal: 

"The children we expect to be working with 
must be exposed during the conduction of 
the program to those people who are of the 
highest calibre of citizen in a community* tt 



In actuality meant a visit to a lady in order to see gracious 



living in a setting more than a hundred years old* It proved 

to be a pleasant and an enriching experience of the children, 

volunteers, parents and staff members who went* 

The school was just an ordinary school, well used, well 

* 

maintained* The lunch room facilities were not suitable; the 
chairs were regular ones, much too high for most of the child- 
ren* The children coped well with the situation* 

With 23 children from 19 families, this was a close knit group 
but yet with religious, ethic and educational differences* the 
• close^ss came probably from the families all relating so well 
to the director and the director about to maintain this close per*” 




sonal relationship*. All six of the parents who were interviewed 
had attended the only meeting that had been held* If the program had | 
a major short coming it would be that the parents were given so much 
and were expected to give so little* ■ 
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HAVERHILL 



The Head Start program in Haverhill was sponsored - T a?d pisio-o' 
by the public school department with a non-public school director 
who regularly directs and teachers in a private nursery sctooi. 
Planning for the program had been done prior to the hiring of 

the director* 

Groups of approximately 20 children were Xccatea .ui 
public schools, widely separated geographically. All centers 
operated at the same time, in the morning. The director was aisc 
the head teacher of one of the five centers. The time schedule 
and spatial distance seriously limited her role as a supervisor - 

I 

In the planning of the program, rules serviceable o.ur:nig the? re- 
gular school year but hampering to the attainment of swe o?. t ie 
Head Start goals were left irx force* Consolidation of centers 
flexible rules were needed for this program* Heal effort was ex- 
pended during the program to involve selected parents xn the piann 
and setting up neighborhood councils, around each center*. The center 
however, did not represent a neighborhood groups 

Field work vras done in the center where the director was &!&*- 
the head teacher, assisted by an experienced nursery school teacher* 

i 

the director’s experience previously with families from urban s.lvzw 
areas and her skills in wor}riLng..with parents make wnab few con tac-'-" 

were xi'ade by her to parents most meanings ones*-. 

The established liaison between the school and the ham was 
unlike that found in any of the other programs* Its use anoi&d be- 
explored more fully* The assistant teacher in the center in the ' 
moraine became the social service intern in- the neighboriiooa x.n tur- 



ivJ* 
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afternoon* She visited families regularly and appeared often 
informally in the neighborhoods where the children lived, (Busses 
were used for transporting the children* Few parents had the 
usual daily contact of bringing arid taking children found in 
so many of the programs# ) 

The joining together of the teacher role and social, service 
limits the number of people that parents had to react to and 
assures the interpretation of the educational, health and social 
service aspects of the program* At each center one meeting for 
parents early in the program had clearly set forth the goals of 
the program as to teach parents; show them by demonstration that ' 
teachers are human, that they as teachers care about children and 
families; that children can have a good time in school. The role 
of the parent was mainly that of a learner. The learning, hows vex , 
was of the simple face to face, type, a highly individualized 
learning through the parent-social service intern relationship * . 

No meetings brought together all of the. centers and no lectures 
were planned. Although individual parents were welcomed to 
visit the center, at the time that field work was dons, none had 
availed themselves of this privilege. All of the parents that were 
interviewed had attended the opening meeting. The time and day 
chosen took into consideration the free time of fathers. Several 
came . 

The two roles joined here in one person made a w full time" 
job. The youth of these workers, perhaps contributed a large part 
of their ability to handle such a job. Unfortunately there was, 
as might be expected, .some confusion in defining the integrating 
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role «» were they te&chss first or social service workers first* = 



There was a Head Social Service worker to supervise the interns 
and coordinate the effort* 

The aims in this program were many and quite ideal but 
insufficient time and inadequate flexibility hampered their 
realisation* 
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NORTHAMPTON 
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The community action agehc y in Northampton was not completely 
formed when Project Head Start was initiated* The School 
therefore took full responsibility for the program. When the initio 1 
planner became involved in his regular service school assignments 5 
the present director was childen* 

The initial plans viere quite different- frost the final o osi in 
these major respects ; a change from two centers and a hot msal to 
four centers and snacks, from no transportation to donated C:^.: 
ti'oiio The changes and reasons for these were not explained id . the 
parents r 

The facilities that were- visited were on extreme ends of a 
continuum; one was a new school with most attractive kindergarten 
rooms, the other, the basement of an old library building* 

The program functioned with a minimal demand on parents and with 
minimal contacts with parents. Public school personnel were not 
released for the Head Start training program in Rochester * New fork, 
where many workers for the first time became aware of the need for in- 
volving parents*. The Head Start personnel who did attend were nursery 

j 

school people, already exposed to this approach, and assistants who 
did not have policy influencing powers. 

No Head Start parents- 'worked in the classroom; but junior aides 
from 8 to 12 years of age, some of them older siblings to Head Start 
children, helped the teacher. 

Funds for involving parents as workers in the program were being 
returned as only two had been hired « one, a father, worked writing up 
difficult cases , and one, a mother, helped with transportation. The 
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research worker was not sure that these were Head Start parent: 

Insufficient social Service skills, but not desire , hankered 
the inclusion on a larger percentage of Puerto Rican families in the 

program* 

There wis limited communication among the staff members 3.n each 
center and between centers, and between the workers in the program 
and the parents. Many of the families had had older children who 
had attended school in the center. Several of the children would be 
attending school there in the fall. The parents who were interviewed 



seemed anxious to have a closer* more meaningful relationship with tne 
program. The potential for good work within Northampton was great * 
a \y. should be realised. 
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PLYMOOTB-CAlWHfe 

ifhe Head Start Program was a joint activity involving two com- 
munities. In so far as it was under the sponsorship of the F^iic 
school, this represented a customary type of joint activity - u ' r GOsa ~ 
inunities that already shared the services of a school superint e-.r’enfc. 

^Zhe program did not quite realize its goal? the involve*.-.*#*:*- o.. 
parents vjas best at the Carver center. The director was aware of 




certain lacks in personnel that his most conscientious efforts could 

not overcome. According to him, 

Head Start shouXd have: 

1. Trained social worker for family counselling 

2. Psychologist, clinical, to work with child 

3. neighborhood workers, preferably neighborhood 
people with some social service training. 

The program also needed to have smaller group meetings rn a 

neighborhood area. 

One of the outstanding achievement of this program was the in- - 
creased cooperation between the two towns. The “town gathers’ of . 

• m 

Plymouth allowed Head Start groups to use the beach without charge. 
This meant that Carver residents in the. program also used toe beach 

without charge. This had never been done before. 

» 0 

Although som® -progress was made in learning how to work with 
families who do not readily approach the school, the director felt 
that there were many children and parents Who really needed help thsc 
a pt accept the program or participate in it this past summer. 

There is.. also lacking an organized group into which those parents now 

' , , 

enthusiastic about schooling because of the Head Start experience can 
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ANALYSIS OF DIRECTORS INTERVIEWS 



A.n analysis of the interviews with directors cf the programs 
show., -.hat the major channels of communication that were used _ to 
infor-n. * he larger community about Head Start and what It had. 
offer wer* the schools (usually public) public agencies (u3Ucu.l t y 
public well re) and the newspapers, often the local neighborhood 
type 5c There was minimal use of neighborhood groups or associa- 
tions o Where t\esa were used, it was usually in a program with 
« - < 

a functioning Co* -.unity Action Agency * 

The form that '-.his cc mmuni cation took was mainly of a face 
to fa.ce, direct type, directly addressed letters, or newspaper 
reports c The quality of '•.ie newspaper reporting varied 0 &uch 
of it labelled and dealt mx apathetically with the problems of 

i 

the poor 0 Such reporting put a stigma on the program* To over*- 
come this., person to person contacts became most important 0 It was 
as though contacts with press.. geful people gave prestige to the 
experience and made acceptance of and participation in tne program 
possible for amny parents# .'lost of the approaches were of a per- 
sonal or semi ^personal nature. One program, even on its fliers 
addressed the message to M You and your Child” * 

The major sources for liB : ;s of- children eligible for the 
program came from school registration and public welfare lists* 

The use of so much printed material for communication r elects 
certain assumptions about the literacy of the population to be 
reached that may not be actually supported* The person to person 
contacts counteracted this tendency to a certain extent « 

In nine of the programs, the parents were involved in the 






prsplata.' ng for Head Start. The numbers ware limited; ft quality 
and type of involvement varied from just attendance at -ne meeting 
with Very- little understanding of the role to be fills i to active 
recrui ting of families for planning progra.ns, making <r collecting 

materials for the centers. In most cf the programs no parents had a 

“ 1 

role in the pre-planning phase* 

Only about a third of the directors had had -he initial re- - 
sponsibility for setting up of progifim involving parents of head 



start children. As 'the programs wer* establish'.* i, more of this 

. / 

responsibility was given to or assumed by the directors . Where 



a director had no or little responsibility, 1* might be because the- 

/ 

program had no pri visions for the involvement oi parents, or j.t 
might be that this responsibility bi longed more or less exclusively 
to someone else. This later situat » on was found maxnly in large 
programs that had an extensive social services component, with 
social service supervisors, aides ani interns. 

The responsibility for the hiring of Head Start personnel to 



work in the program was rarely giver, to the director. The director 
did have more control over the selection of the Head Start parents 
who were to work as volunteers in tii3 program and perhaps some oi 

those who worked as paid workers. 

The involvement of parents on trips depended on the desire of 
the administrators to have them, the availibility of parents, std th 
type of transportation available. Often there was not room for tne 

parents. 






SOCIAL SERVICES 



Social Services ifere not clearly defined within Project 
Head Start* Some programs had specific persons carrying t.H 
title of social service worker, supervisor of social services, 
social service intern, caie or neighborhood aide. Few ft* these 
had professional degress ii Social work. Some were students enr- 



olls 



/» 



in a school of social work. Some were school adjustment counsellor 
some college graduates, some 'undergraduates, some neighborhood 
parents, some Head Start parems* Some were paid; some were 
volunteers* 



Their integration into the Head Sti.rt Program varied* Some, 
were attached mainly to the school; aom 2 . served as liaison between 
home and school or between school and hone; some were attached- 
mainly to the home. 

Social services were rendered by nurses and teachers who did 



not carry 1 the label but who did make homt visits and serve family 
heeds* 

Parents were very much involved .in social service work as /i-d. 

workers in, for example, Boston and Cambridge* ^oth of those 

programs emphasised the development of indigeneous leaders}! p within 

the neighborhood „ A social service supervisor put -it this '.ay: 

It’s not my neighborhood* I will pull o'lfe the leave* .t belongs 
to KA*s* They work directly with families and teacher: ; I 
work with them* 

Haverhill joined the role of teacher and social service intern* 
The directors in two of the programs in the sample we professional 
ocial workers, very active in the field* 

Fourteen of the twenty programs in the sample V.& designated 
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social service workers. At least one such worker was interviewee, 
in each of these programs. Nine of these programs were community 
action programs. Since these workers had such various functions 
and generalizations about them are hard to make, the social servic 
aspects are discussed in terms of the centers in which field work 

was done 0 
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analysis of parents* interviews 



Us- 






. The users of Head Start were ambivalent. The derail picture • 
of. -poorness and deprivation that had been projects by the liters ^ . 

Xiciaia*?' bhe program had to he weighted against me good offerings ox - 
program." In general, the parents knew very Utt'e about the program. 

, . on- 'for a well— rounds; whole program, -tost 

Few parents had expectations xor <* 

of the expectations were only for the education! aspects of the pro- 
gram. In general, they did not have clear expctations. For t 
who had expectations, once their children */. in the program, they ^ • 
found that the program had more to offer than they had 0X P— fc 
a different quality. The child developmeft emphasis of the program *as 
quite new to most of them. For some , «bi program had more of what they 
had expected. ■ Most of the programs, evrn with a minimal child develop- 
ment emphasis, failed to meet the parents' expectations for more forma 

education, 

»£ o» M trogr “- “ P "“" 

b.c«. wmt ^ peop1 ' ”” f“' 

jt r+ the recipients feel their worth an 

tigs to their experience. It Bade >,ne recipe 

no loss of status by accepting the program# 

The following tables represent the dominant coded respo 

urogram of the non-working moth bo selected questions from the 

interview schedule. The codes for these questions are in Appendix C. 
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WORKING PARENTS PAID 



Eleven of the program in the sample had Head Start parents 
as did workers* Seven of these program Were the community action 
type* The chances f6r a parent to become involved as a participant j 
were m uch greater in the community action type of program* Twenty two j 
of these working parents were interviewed* All of them were mothers* 
Nineteen of these were working in the centers as either assistants to j 

tea teacher, classrooa aidas or roowaothers. Three ware working in the \ 

% 

community aa neighborhood or caaa aides. 

The one "tr ainee " was receiving extensive preparation for the role 

aha was expected to aestna in the on going program, assistant teacher. J 
Six of tea othara had had preparation before the Job started. Twelve 
had only "on tea spot* of in-service training. The following comments j 



three of these intsrvisws • 



No— not more than my own axperience. Stef* 
meetings? Wall. Just talk, tell aa there’ll 
bs teats-^how kids progrsssing* 



Orientation for this Job was held at the 
Harrington School, where she observed 
children in a Nursery School setting* 
jjiij was for three or four days* There have 
been staff mattings once a week and once 
every two weeks for case workers st the 
Family Society* There is to be an all day 
evaluation meeting on the last day of Head 
Start* 

Gone to everything they f ve had* Workers: 
every Tuesday we go to the Oliver School and 
the director and the social worker talk to us* 
The director does all that directors are 
supposed to discuss, ask questions* Tells us 
when we have to test, etc* We get pay too* All 
the teachers go: assistant*, aides, all go* 




•jfoo of thill working parents had helped in the pre-planning of 
Head Start for the entire coaaunity; three had helped in the planning 
for their own center. 

All of the Mothers were pleased to be involved actively in 
the program. 




SUMMARY. CONCLUSIONS 



Project Head Start was created by the Federal government and 
financed mainly by Federal funds * It was accepted by the state and 
functioned on a local level throughout the Commonwealth. Programs 
were established in all communities where previous studies had 
identified either a high -unemployment rate , high poverty level of 
income , or deteriorated and delapid&ted housing. Other communities 
not so readily identified as needy, established programs to serve 
their local pockets of poverty. Several of these were communities 
in v/hich no school .experience prior to first grade is available. 

The communities furnished 10$S of the cost of the program. 

Communities are political entities, geographically based with t 
a network of established relationships. In the process of establish » 
ment and maintenance, a community develops institutions to serve the 
various needs of its members . These institutions, over time, have 
often become highly specialized and oven isolated. In the plan for 
the War on Poverty, community action agencies, drawing from all ol 
the many institutions , were to be set up* These agencies would be 
balancing forces to allow for the changes necessary to meet the r*^ s 
of the poor. This approach may be viewed .as a social change pr C3SSd 

In such a theoretical framework, the larger community con ~ 
ceived as being made up of a structure of power including economic,, 
social and political facets. These, in a narrower sens.) may be 
identified a3 business, education and government. tlree are 

expressed in varying degrees in institutions that *£.y bo identified 
for the present study as business firms, churches, public and 
private health, public and private welfaire, elementary and secondary 




education, college and university higher education. All of these in 
varying degrees impinge on the local neighborhood, the primary group 
(family) and the child. Changes that occur may be interpreted m 
various spheres, such as cult ral, social, biological and psychologize 



% 

va 



Schematically presented, it would appear thi3 way: 



ORGANIZATIONAL COMPONENTS OF THE SOCIAL CHANGE PROCESS 



Larger Community ' 

(Econondc-Social-Political Power Structure) 



Business , Education, Government 



Business 



Churches Health 

{Public k 
Private ) 



Education 
(Elementary e 
Secondary ) 



Welfare 
(Public & 
Private ) 



Hi gher Education 
(College and t . 
University ■} 



_ , - . 



Local Neighborhood 



ij 









Primary Group 
(Family) 



Child 



Cultural 



Social Biological 

SPHERES 



Psychological 



The family is the substructure that provides certain of the 
possibilities as well as the limitations of the child s da^ ~o day- 
existence within the home and the community. The parents are the 
3 rents who communicate consciously and unconsciously the crucial 

V "C3 

normative behavior and forms of social expectations early in «he 
life of the child 0 
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Project Head StJrt, as one change agent, was to be added to the 
established network of relationships in a community. In so far as . 

Head Start- was expected to draw heavily from the areas of health, 
education and welfare, it was expected to 'intermesh, in each community, 

especially with these patterns of relationships. 

The manifest object to be changed by Head Start was the preschool 

» * d 

age child ready to enter kindergarten or first grade in the faj-1, if ne 
c ame from a culturally disadvantaged family or lived in a culturally 
disadvantaged area. Also to be changed were the parents of such a 
child and other indigenous persons who also became involved in this 
aspect of the War on Poverty. This change was to be accomplished in a 
way and manner deemed suitable by each community that operated the 
Head Start program. 

The institution in most communities with a long established 
relationship to groups of children is the school, especially u he pub.!.. 
school. It is not surprising that a crash program without funds or . 
time for building new facilities with education as one of its com- 
ponents, would turn readily to the use of public schools, unoccupi'.. 
during the summer months and to the staffs of such schools, freed fm 
the summer from regular teaching responsibilities. 

The use of public schools during the summer weeks was an 
expedient act for most communities. It did, however , give rise 
some problems. Decisions had to be made in terms of which scl/.ols .«n 
to be used. The well documented fact that the older, less o- equate 
schools were more likely than not to be. found in the poverty ridden 
n eighborhoods posed real problems for the location of .-enters. To 
move children to more adequate facilities usually me/at coping with 



/S' 3. 



transportation problems. Unless this had been part of an initial 

forethought, transportation costs were not likely to have been 

budgeted. Anticipated volunteer transportation had not been 

sufficiently investigated in terms of insurance coverage. To keep 

them in the less adequate bui3.dmgs limit.* so, the offering of progi r.mc » 

Moving them to more adequate facilities might arouse opposition 
*— ■ ** 

if new schools were considered as beiongii.^ to the neighborhood, and 
not to all parts of the city. 

Moving them to more adequate facilities with transportation 
furnished for the children still hampered dail; contacts between 
home and center and made the initiation and isaxitenance programs 
more difficult© 

The usual hours in which schools are used d;.i not readily 
allow for the hours needed for an extended program & uh as head 
Start that was concerned With the involvement of par** i $ as well as 

children. 

Kt?,ny reasonable and serviceable rules xor public ' 0 . ocl u&Qw 
during the regular school year were applied without qi*g:st:a ' to 
Head Start programs© Occupation of public school btu..A.U*bo hv H 
Start (%sturbsd the traditional patters of custodian services mi.-, 
tained in the summer months. This was especially so on piogx&w-* 
where small centers were housed in numerous schools. Custodians 
services appear to have been included as part of the coMimjnloy s 
contribution and not to have been funded for extra time, such as 

opening a building for an evening meeting. 

This close relationship between Head Start- programs and public 

schools reflects three trends; 
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1) 

2 ) 

3 * 



the major recognition of the educational aspects oi th*. 
program. 

the availability of space in public schools in ; J& sumsie • 

the availability of public school personnel in •' ***** tJ 
staff such programs* 



These last two have become major handicaps in pla 
going year-round program. The first fails to recognize filly '•» 
complete scope of programs as child centered and involves hwith, 

education and welfare. 
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I 4 Kuch more consultation with the potential users of the program 
either directly through face to face contacts, preferably, or in- 
directly through studies is recommended. 

The needs of the people to be served must be considered from 
bothan external point of view, the usual one and from an 
internal point of view (the seldom used way)* 

XI* A thorou gh examination of thi hours during which Head Start 

programs operated is recommended to see if they met the needs of 

the families for whom the program was established* 

The usual school hours may or may not be suitable for a Head 

Start Program, but by and large, they were so accepted this past 

summer, with perhaps a meal added at one end* 

If Head Start is viewed mainly as preparation fo £. r ® al 
and practicing of the future time table is Q 

hours closelyxollowihg those of the established public schoois 
oajrbe justified* This is the usual external view of the 
situation* 

But if these hours represent more the blinders of£he 
planners who did not consider alternatives or if they reflect 
the traditional schedule according to which the personnel, 
mainly* teachers , were willing to work, they they are wide open 

to criticism* 

Tha needs of the poor that Head Start is meant to service as 
known by the recipients and those external persons truly 
standing these needs as well as knowing the proj f r oute of 

meaningful change must be the basis for the setting ol the time 
Sffl. It if conceivable that different centers and even 
different groups within a center could have differing time 
tables* 

lb is recommended that neighborhood public schools, whether 
used for centers or not, should be made available for non-professional 
activities, especially as these involve parents* Expscting parents 
to go out of the neighborhood for evening activities, especially 
those related to Head Start, is unrealistic. 
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XV. Further exploration of Day Cara Service®, which join together 
the health education and welfare components so essential to Head 



Start is recommended. 



The strong educational focus of Head S tart ^ (All 
had some fully J - - “ 



qualified teachers on the staff, The other 
services were orten % missing or staffed by inexperienced^. 



services were wawu «uw*»6 Li ' k1 . A 

if willing, persons) especially as it wa® atitsiclioa t;o puhXx© 

education may not be servieable for some of che families 
that Hoad Start should serve. The proposal to include 
younger age children makes the consideration of Day Care 
Services even more imperative . 



V, Effort to secure or increase the interest and participation 



of business concerns is recommended. 



Missing from the reports on Head Start Programs were many 
references that gave evidence of the involvement of the business 
community in these programs. The research workers did not 
definitely look for this so its absence may be an artifact o 1 
the study. It is possible that business was not mentioned 
because its presence was taken for granted or it is possible 
that business participated minimally or not at all. This is 
an area for further exploration. 



VI. More provisions for the preparation of key personnel for an 
understanding of the needs of these children and families are 



recommended. 



VII. More training is recommended for the non-professionals in 
the program, especially the indigenous workers. 



Since one of the purposes of the anti-poverty program is to 
give economic and thorough employment to those in 
staffing of the centers should be planned so that a larger 
aart of the money paid to workers accrues to those whose 
economic needs are major concern of the War on Poverty « 

Competence and leadership among those adults whom the anti^ 
poverty P^E^. f^cts^to^serw^must^ba^deyalo^edo^^They^need^to 



acquire thoseskillsand that knowledge that will maks them able 
to servo in a taaching, health service or case work aide 
position. Thia is possible only if they are given planned 
orientation, training and evaluation under the supervision of 
toc hnl ct Uy competent professionals. 
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ppmEfiT HEAD START DIRECTORS 



m ' 

XL - extra large 
L - large - 300+ 

M - medium - 100-300 
S - small - 50-100 
VS ** very; small - 15-50 



# Mental Health Centers 
Dept* of Mental Heaxth 
Commonwealth of* Massachusetts# 
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G3.0H I - WEST 

BELCHERTOWN (VS) 

Mr. John Curry 
Home: Lloyd Avt . 

Office Phone: 

323-7581 

or 

323-6340 

CHICOPEE '_H) 

‘ Mary Mo? Ian 
50 Pair view Ave. 

Chicopee, Mass. 

592- '458 [ 

Schools: 594-4711 

*■ 

GREENFIELD (S) 

* V 

Dr. John Piorino 
U. of Massachusetts 

Robert Casey (while director 

is away) 

Office: 774-4036 J 

^HOLYO?,g-CHlCOPBE-IiK)RTHAMPTON (VS) 

Area Mental Health Center 
303 Beech Street 
Holyoke, Mass. 

. coordinator: Miss Theresa Harris 

NORTH BERKSHIRE (M) Adams, Cheshire, Clarksburg, 

North Abstains and Williamstown 

*• )3 

Mrs . van Camp 
project Head Start { 

191 E. Main St. ! 

North Adams 
663-3148 

NORTHAMPTON (M) 

Robert Moriarty 
130 prospect St. 

JU 4-1158 

Head Start: 584-2560 
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Begion 1 continued. 
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PIRSPIEU) (K) 


$3 


Mrs. Robert Hunter 


>■» 


Tucker School 



* 



ft* 



I 

c 
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442-6402 

SPR1NGF1SLD (L j 

1) Schools 

Mrs. Weiner, Director 
733-2132 

2) Child Guidance Clinic 
Dr. Green 
732-7419 

3 ) Sooth Sod Coenunity Center 

763-6173 
a*. c«m S eco: 

Mr. Trlggs, Director 
732-6601 

WESTFIELD (S) 

Donald 0 ‘Connor 
91 Orange Street 
L0 2-9560 
Office: 566-1971 

EgffBjG (VS) Also: Weir Salea 

Clifford Fournier 
Erring Center School 
Hons: Eddy St. 

Orange, Mass. 

544-3691 
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Regi on II continued 
MILFORD {S} 



Mr. Anthony Bibbo 
Memorial School 
Walnut Street 
973 . 77 OO 

# NORTH CENTRAL MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 

Nichols Road 
Fitchburg 

Dr 0 Jacob Waltsrbeek 
Mr» *homas McDonald 
DI 2-4694 










WEBSTER (S) Also: Oxford * Dudley <S) 



Mr 0 Vincent Palermo 
Joslin School 
Oxford 

967-6962 
WINCHENBON (VS) 



Webster: 
Filmer School 
943-2216 



Mr* Loring Stevenson 
Marvin School 
297-2267 

home: High Street 
297-0727 



#r WORCESTER (L) 



Miss Dorothy Davis 
Wawecus Road School 
PL 7-2654 

Clark School: PL 4-5751 



Dudley: 

Elementary Schoool 
945-0752 



Xr. Ado OcHdio 
Aa»*t. 9ap t. of Sohooto 
27 M 588 



DBACOI CVS) 

Up. Buds Xtaott 
136 SIMM 
O,raoot 

W 3 - 6 W* 

Uaol Start! 45*"07*1 



Httmou. (u) 



Mrs. nddwB , 

mmImii Motor St. flohoo l 
mmuv 37 V 49 WL 
•ftomoann 351 Sooth Utin 
372 « 772 d 




217 Ho^aUro Stro* 
KwHWi Kaaa. 

Mr*. Amo Var*n» 
693-3328 



Ti A WP Rg W 

KLsa Xlnahan 
OU-twr School 
317 BcnchUl Stmt 
lowreoeo . , 

H.S.H4qfcr».: 686-3611 
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Region HI - continued 
LOWELL (M) 



Margaret Joy 
119 Hall Street 
Lowell Day Nursery 
455-5981 




l 






< mr>BTKF.ASTORK ESSE! MF-MTAL HEALTH CENTER <S> 

112 Emerson St. . >. 

Haverhill, Kiss. 

Mr. William Targus 
Mr. P. Nmiro 
i)I 4-9309 



WTTJgTHGTOH (S) 

Er. Harold Driscoll ■ 
Wilmington High School 
Church St., Wilmington 
658-4463 



WOBURN {S) 

Father McDonough 
St. Charles Rectory 
280 Main Street 
933-0300 
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RBSIOM IV - EAST 
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ARLINGTON (VS) 



Howard Donalds 
23 Maple Street 
646-1000 



BOSTON (XL) 



Director : 

Mrs. "KEeable Edwards 



A* 6 «C»D* 



742-4210 



yield Coordinators ? 



1) Miss Nancy. Pespres 

Tremont St* Methodist Church 
740 Tremont St* 

CO 6-6533 



2) Mrs* Martha Wighton 
Freedom House 
14 Crawford St., Roxbury 
445-4720 



3) M rs„ Helen Cotter 

East Boston Social Center 
6 $ Central Square 
569-3221 



4 ) Mrs* Mary Wright 
39 North Bennett St. 

CA 7-9155 
or 

Jamaica Plain Neighborhood House 
276 Araory St. 

JA 4-363w 



5 ) Mrs* Ellen Sullivan 

United South End Settlements 
277 Gherman Ave* 

426-6660 



6 ) Mrs. Dorothy Parks 
Shaw House 
Roxbury 
265-2662 



.^B ROOKLINE 



o 

RJC 



Brookline Mental Health Ctr. <VS) 

43 Garrison Road 

Dro H* Hoffman •' 

Dr. Me Sehlank 
AS 7-6107 



,.> > ,, 



Region qtV continued , 
CAMBRIDGE (L) 




Bf-i 



®c 






f 




l 



ERIC 



Ier 

K. 



Mr 0 Costa Leodas 



Educational Services, Inc, 
10$ Water St, 

Watertown 

926-0600 

or 

Harvard University 
UK $-7600 ext, 2511 



CHBLSEA C M ) 
Ti 



John Ridge 
Shurtleff Jr. High School 

834-3241 



t.ktthgtob <*> 

Hilda Masefield (July) 
Lester Goodridge (Aug, ) 
Parker School 
Bedford Stb 
$72-7500, Ext, 295 



LYHKi M> 

Uri John Donovan 
W 0 P, Comierey 
Elm Street 
592-3 5$0 



3l€«entary school 



MALDEH , . 

T5*717ancis Walsh <s> 
Daniel School 
324-3000 Ext. 291 
home: 113 High Street 
DU 9-1H70 



j-*E ASTERN MIDDLESEX MENTAL HEALTH C ENTER. (VS> 
Hamden Street 
Reading 
Dr, Cloutier 
Mr, Bo Ciarnpa 
944® , 1$92 



tfpsoi %rron>emr^ 



K3PF0RP (VS) 

Miss Miriam Lasher 
Childrens School 
Tufts university 
776-21GD 



i'-j 






Region IV continued 



mmn <s> 

Mr* Donald Welch 
Div. of Instruction 
Newton Public Schools 
Chestnut St. 

West Newton 
WO 9-9C10 Ext. 265 



#NORTH SUFFOLK MENTAL HEALTH ,.C|N TE£ (S) 



79 Paris Street 
Bast Boston 
Drs« Cohen 
Gray 

Pietropoulo 

569-3169 



QUINCY (If) 

Dr. Berry, Gilbert W. 
Dr. Osterman 
Snug Harbor School 
Houghsneck, Quincy 
PR 3-4131 



SALEM («) 

Janice Hurowits 
Phillips School 
744-4659 



SCITUATE t*?) 



Mr* Leo King _ 
Office: 545-3300 
Home: 351 Country Way 
Scituate 



SOMERVILLE (L) 

Mr* Irwin Escott 
Pope School 
776-0152 

fe 'SQUTH SHORE MENTAL HE ALTH CENTER (S) 

1120 Hancock St., Quincy 
Mr* Saul Cooper 
Mrs. J. Rosenson 
OR 9-5740 
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gfOBKAM (VS) 



Pmtrt H* Hogan, 
375 Xain Str#«fc 







IttUHtlf (VS) 

Xn» Seolaicr 
49 Barnett Street 
*93-4320 



DMIW583 (VS) 

IUm Dorothy Bifgun 
Director 0«X*0, 
Walftee Bapt* 
77WS6? 




l'4. 
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REGION V - SOUTHEAST 



KJ 



BARNSTABLE (VS) 

Mr* Paul Bresnaham 
Hyannis Elementary School 
Bearses Way 
Hyannis 



;i . 



BRIDGEWATER (VS) 

Mr. Cooke 

William Middle School 
697-696$ 




P' 



u> 




BROCKTON (M) 

Robert Casey 
Lincoln School 
Paine School - 5 ££00351 
or 

Dr* Mentzer 
V#A. Hospital 
5£3-450O 



F ALL RIVER (L) 

Mrs. Rhea Barney 
home: 96 O County Road 

West Barringtoh, R.I. 

433-0746 

Office: 67S-4571, Ext. 271. 



£*• 

& 




£ 

r 
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I 
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FALMOUTH (S') 

Sohn Oser 
546-1550 , 

home: 2 Shady lane, Hatchville 



FREETOWN (VS) 

Harry %der 
RO 3-2490 

home: E. Howland Road 
763-2191 
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Region V continued 
MARSHFIELD (S) 





V/ayne Thomas 
home: School St* 
and 

Frederick Hubbard 
home: South Hiver St* 



R.>S* held at: 



South River School 
TE 4 - 65 IS 



♦ MARTHA’S VINE 7 ARS MENTAL HEALTH CfflTER < vs > 



PoO, Box 634 
Edgar town 
ZTo Milton Mazer 
Edgsrtown £ 7 # 



NEV. T BEDFORD . (L) 



Dr. Florence Mfcbon 
home: 371 W# Clinton St* 
Vtf 2-5331 
JUS.? Cook School 
997-4511 



NORTON (M) 



Mrs* Marjorie Hill Ford 
4 # Main St* 

2 ^ 5-4504 

or 

Wheaton College: 235-7722 



tf 



unreins (vs) 

Mr* Green, director 



Acting director? 



Vfc'u Andrews 



[• ■ 


Plainv£ile Elementary School 
200 South Street : 

M 5-6571 ■■ 






l 

f- 


PLYMOUTH (M) • 

WM WttOlMlMilwMW 


TAUNTON 


CM) 


p 


George Hess*? 
Intermediate School 


Anna &» 
824-8624 


Shaff, 


l ■ • 

I 

i: 

• 


746-1906 ; 

home : Bayshore Dr* * , R • F * I) « l 

> 


Cohaanet 


School 













wheelock college 



HMD START ORIBNTATIOH 



June, 1965 



! To: Principal Officers of Head Start Programs 
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From: Henry Haskell, Dean of Teacher Education 

Wheelock College 

Coordinator of Head Start Orientation Program 



Dear Colleague: 



In order to make the orientation program for Heed Start directors 
and teachers as meaningful as possible, please send us as soon as possible 



mink w n . r r F _i p< 

the following*inforoa^on sbout^each^director and teacher, who will be 
coming to us for orientation* 



1* 



Provide us with names and addresses of each person to be 
given orientation at Wheelock College, and indicate whether 
they are to be directors or teachers in the Child Develop- 
ment Centers* 



2* 

3* 

4a 



What teaching experience, and with what age or grade level, 
has each teacher or director had? 



What experience, if any, has each trainee had with children 
or parents from the poverty group: ? 



Will the children in your Child Development Centers be 
entering kindergarten or grade I in the fall? 



5* 

6* 

7* 



T 

What is the age range you expect to have in your CDCs? 
What sise groups will your teachers be dealing with? 



Who, besides the teachers, will be included in the staffs 
of the CDCs? 



Thank you for providing us with this important information* 



Return to: Henry 3* Haskell 

39 Pilgrim Road 



Boston, Mass* 02215 
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HMD START ORIENTATION PROGRAM 



June 1965 



Pear CtoXTeague: 



We -fare delighted that you have decided to work in a Child Develep* 
Kent Center as" part of project Head Start# and that you will ho coming 
to Wheelo^k College for the orientation program* Wo tru3fc this id.ll 
giro you gi' *hs*d a tart 17 for your very important work with ch5Lldre&« 



. l V r f * 




ood 



exciting and' ;^prthwhiXe * Above all# you Mil hive mny opportunities 
to discus# jproblsas which are of greatest interest and concern to 
you Mth/ 9 vfe. [ ai#C£<> 



w- 



Some' $ff ! '^sjfc chani c$ which you need to kftow are as follows: 
Tour 0£<mtiktXo n program will begin at $;3© a»m* ? Monday# June, 

vtll »hS At; naan th» follflUilntf Shrfcm*djftv^.‘- 



and will end’ at noon the following; Saturday#; 

If yrra.-.live beyond commutation distance of the college , you may 
live in viur college dormitories* In addition to the salary which you 
will be pstld during orientation# (if your Head Start applicfittion 
allowed for ; this J s you will receive $16*00 'per d&y from the Office of 




. The fee for the residence accomodations# 
including will be $50*00, $25* CO of which must accoEniary this 

application# the rest being payable the day you arrive for the orienta- 
tion progs#®* T$i»*« College will provide your linen, but you will need 
to bring blankets and other necessities* 

There will be no other fees for you to pay connected with this 
program* 



If you are within coamuting distance# and so not eligible for 
reimbursement on a per diem basis# you may elect to eat lunches in 
our dining room, Monday through Friday at a fas of $5*©0o Th# Office 
of Economic Opportunity has made no provision for reisibisrse«ent of 
.travel dr other expenses for com&mt ers* 

If you have any questions# please call a$ at: 734-5200# Ext* 50 c 
And welcome to Wheelock College* 

Sincerely, 



Heir' 1 / S* Haskell 

Deaii of Teacher Education 

Coordinator of Head Start Orientation 



— -**s?a*^ 



WESSLOCK COL&BGK 
200 The Riverway 
Boston, Massachusetts 



August 26, 1965 



Dost Friend? 

Menv people who were in our orientation program in June 
thought it wsiild be wonderful, to here a chance to cone back early 
in September to discuss their summer Bead Start experiences with 
each other* We think this is a wonderful idea, ana would give 
us a much better understanding of what went on during Head Start, 
and whether or not our orientation program proved useful to you 
than we could get in any other way. Besides which, w» would very 
much like to see you again, as we feel that we end our staff made 
many worth-while friendships we would like to resume and continue. 



We want to invite you, therefore, to return to Wheelock 
College on Saturday, September 11th, at 9:30 a*au Wa will break 
up into our original groups, so we won 9 t have too many peopls 
together at ones, and you will really have a chance to talk with 
each other and us. 



W# hope you have had a wonderful experience with Head 
Start, and look forward to sowing you September 11th. Our 
reunion will end at noon, or as soon after that as you can 
tear yourself away. 

Vary cordially, 



Henry Haskell 

Alice Kellher, Coordinators 
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Tuesday - 2:45 - 3*00 - 
3:00 



Head Start Orientation #2 

Orientation to ESI experimental Head Start 
Room with leaders 



- 5:00 - Trip to E* S. I. 



K&r 



1^-' 

In 



Wednesday -8:30 - 9L45 

9:45 - 10:45 

10:45 - 11:00 
11:00 - 12:00 



Working with Economically deprived Children 
Mrs. Mitchell and Mrs. Lew 
Mrs. Mitchell with Group I 
Mrs. Lew with Group 11 
Coffee break 

Mrs. Mitchell with Group II 
Mrs. Lew with .{Group I 



12:00 - 1:00 - Lunch 
1:00 - 



3:00 

3:15 




I® 



i- 



py 






s 
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Thursday * 8:30 
. 9:30 

10:4! 

MS 

12:00 

1:00 



2:00 

3:15 

3:30 



Friday - 9:00 

10:00 

10:55 

11:10 



3:00 - Workshop with art materials - Group l with leader 
1 Discussion of E S I materials and general 

curriculum plannihg, including children's 
books * Group II 
3&15 - Coffee break 
5:00 «» Reverse of above 

krt AsS^wnt: ’'^aw up daily . weekly pM^aes 

own Child Developoe nt Centex 

/ 

O;30 - Medical problems of the Economically 
Disadvantaged * Sr. Worth 
10:45 - Dr* Berg with Group I 

Dr. Kiersley with 5roup II 

11:00 - Coffee break 

12:00 - Dr. Berg with Group II 

Dr. Kiersley with Group I 



1:00 - Lunch 
2:00 



Working with Economically Disadvan^pd Families 
in Preventive and Corrective Heaxth Problems,* 
including Hutrition - Helen Cohn 
3:15 - Discussions with medical people 

3:30 - Coffee break _ 

4:30 - Discussions with medical people 

10:00 - Discussions with group leaders: Kormal 

Problems of 4 and 5-year olds 
•10-55 - Mental Health Problems of the Disadvantaged 
Child - Dr, Sanders 
11:10 - Coffee beeak 

11550 ’ Group^St^own leaLrs - pamphlets, bulletins 
Orrop^Sthown leaders - pamphlets, bulletins 



11:50 - 12:30 
12:30 - 1:00 - Lunch 



fgERIC 

& immm 







cambriTCE, mss . 

ORIENTATION AND PREPARATION PROGRAM; June 28 - July 2» 1965 



PROJ ECT HE ADSTART 

Mwm — — » mmmm m m m — m 



LOCATION: THE HARRINGTON SCHOOL - On Cambridge Street at 

Willow Street 



9:00 — 10:00 Opening Remarks: John Moot , Chairman, Cambridge 

Economic" Opportunity Committee 



10:30 - 12:00 Miss Isabel Pifer 



Miss Elsa Baldwin 
Miss Sandy Haughton 

The Settlement House in Cambridge, The People 
It Serves, The Program For Children - 
An Example 



12:00 - 1:30 Lunch (Each participant will bring hi^/her own) 



Marion Walter 
Anthony Kallett 
William Hull 
Phyllis Singer 

All staff members of the Elementary 
Science Study, Educational Services, Inc 



Emily Romney, Music for the Pre-School 



MONDAY 

S:30 - 9:00 Pick up name tag. 




Edward Conley , Asst, Supt, of 
Schools . 

Costa Leodas* Director of Project 



Headstart in Cambridge 



I V .. 10:00 « 10:30 Coffee 

n rn ^ . » 



Teachers 1:30 - 4:00 
Only 



Curriculum Materials: Some new bits and pieces 

for Pre-School Children 







2 




Case 
des Only 




Monday Cont: 

X:30 • 3s00 Meeting of the Case Aides: Their Hole in Headstart 

Mrs* Grossman, Family Service Society 



. TUESDAY 

9:00 - 11:00 Mrs. Louise C. Keller, Director 

Anne L. Page Memorial School 
Lecturer in Education 
Wellesley College 

Color Slides of Preschool and Kindergarten 
learning experiences. 

Discussion following. 

11:15 - 12:15 Mary Luft 

Art Workshop 



Lunch 



1:30 - 4:30 Dr. Sarah Gumood 

Consultant for the Massachusetts Commission 

on Children and Youth 

Discussion groups to follow Dr. Curwood f s 







wmsm 

fo rcing « Getting up classrooms in the centers. 

L:30 ~ 4:30 Observation of a live preschool class at 

Boston University, School of Education © 

The Teacher: Harold Wooduord 

The Childrens 15 boys and girls from 

Cambridge Neighborhood House 

Discussion to follow observations. 

Directions: School of Education, Boston Uhiv. 

Ilfch Floor 



THURSDAY 



Homing - Setting up classrooms in the centers# 

1:30 «- 2:45 Where Are We in Getting Heady for the Children? 



Raseaory Hutchinson 
Costs Leodas 



3:00 - 4:30 Early Childhood Education 



Dr# Evelyn G* Pitcher, Chairman 
Eliot^Pearson Department of Child Study 
Tufts University 



gRSD&r 



9:00 - 10:00 

10:00 - 2:00 
Kith lunch 
break 



General Meeting of All Headstart Staff 



pjie Teacher* The Social Workers, The Psychologist 
111 Working for and Kith Children and Parents. 



Dr# Marion Sanders and the staff 
people from Child Guidance Center 
and Family Aid Society 



2:00 • 4:00 (To be determined later#) 






Training Program for Teachsr*& Aids and fleighoorhood 

Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 BoyXston Street, 3oston 

Ruth SMrwaod , Oirsctor 

Telephone : 536-5651 Ext * 50 



Subject: 

Speaker: 

Time: 

Place: 



IffiMMY. JOBS 2S, 1965 

Orientation for all Teacher’s lies and Neighbor- 

hood Aids 
J5r. Neel Day 

loTOn^ldueational ^d lntostrial Unioa » 
26^ Bsy3.Ston Street (Arlington Street M. stop, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

TUESDAY, JUNE 29 THRU FRIDAY, JULY 3 , 1963 

SECTION CLASSES 



Instructors 

Tima: 

Place: 



Aids 

from: 



Aids 

from: 



Aids 

from: 



SMSiS! Consultants 

1:30-3:30 
Three locations as indicated 



Chinatown 
South End 
Brighton 
Columbia Point 
South Boston 

Charleston 
East Bosteh. 
North End 



Jamaica Plain 
Parker ISLll^Feuway 
Ro^bury . 

North Dorchester 



Classes Women 1 s Educational 



at: 



and Industrial Union 
26/>. Beyls ton Street 
Boston 
(2 classes) 



Class es North Bonnet Street 
at: Industrial School 

39 North Bennst Street 
North Bud 
(2 classes) 

Classes Norfolk House 
6 t: John Eliot Square 

Roxbury 
( /;. classes) 



er|c 
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Training Group Meeting, September 12, 1965 - Wheelock College 
Dean Haskell, Dr. Kelliher and staff. PAHENTAL INVOLVSlffiNT 30 people. 

QPINCY 

Tno formal meetings. One at the end of the fourth week and one . 
two days before the end of school for their evaluation. Parents object- 
ed to questionaires. Two parents, one the mother of twins, on the 12th 
day of August she pulled her children out of the program. She said 
that she had been interviewed already and ensured those questions. The 
pink, green and white ones had been filled out at school. 

Mothers also come during the class period and sat and watched. 

Some were delegated to help in the lunch program* 

Teacher had the mother with the child out side of school to 
collect leaves and make a leaf book. In the beginning mothers came 
and cut out felt shapes to be used in the program. (See. Turner's in- 
terview) but this activity pas not picked up and developed into a aw- 
ing or art group* 

Mothers came at first, but by the end, very few came. 

Parents were used e rly in the program to cat out certain teT* 
shapes. This never developed into an on going activity for the ? ar 
The teacher, (the one reporting) encouraged mothers to make a b>°h of 
. i«Af orint3 or a collection of leaves with their children, '^nis was 
something to outside of the ■ clftss room* 

»./ 

BBTDGEWATER 

There were two meetings. Mr. Cook talked to the first. Mr. Grave 
spoke at end of the year, Very few. Pew came even for fun. Meetings 
were too far away from their level. The informal ones were better than 



the lectures. 



Running Notes 
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LEOMINSTER 

There were three centers# Every other week there was a regular 
hourly meeting by parents* The program used Girl Scouts as volunteers* 
There ws one evening meeting held Kith the Social worker and a speaker 
cane . Only mothers came to this meetingc There was no craft program 
for mothers* 

WORCESTER 

Involving parents was the most difficult part of the program, 
especially because we were busing the children outside of their 
neighborhoods » 

Parent visitation Dav s bussed the parents* Talked to the group, 
bad coffee, visited class room, conversation with teachers* We werv 
swamped with parents 0 Some had 100$ attendance* They liked oeing 
able to go right into the class room and having the material explain- 
ed* 

The YWCA ran a Head Start Mothers* Program# It worked out very 
well for those mothers who went* They have now organised themselves 
into a Head Start Mothers Club* This has been written up as a project 
to be continued. It had value for the mothers to get out of the home 
and meet with other parents* The T brochure listed the different 
aspects of their program that were available to mothers* Without this 
special invitation, most of these mothers would not have considered 
going to the T* It had been identified as "not for them"* THIS Y 
PROGRAM DIB NOT INVOLVE THE HEAD START TEACHERS. WOULD THE TEACHER 
DIRECTOR HAVE INITIATED THIS KIND OP ACTIVITY? WOULD SHE HAVE HAD 
TIME FOR IT? There was cooperation with Youth Guidance* Parents sat 



Running Note» 



at table# with a group leader and exchanged conversations. There was 
also a psychiatric person, or was this the group leader? The problems 
that the parents wanted to discuss dictated what the T would set up 
tor the next wests program. Rad a lecture by a psychiatrist. They 
wanted a lecture for fathers. .. Y identified with higher economic 





group. 

Miss Davis was overwhelmed by the amount of paper work - morning, . 
noon, night until midnijgbt. Still working on it. Would have organ- 
lied quits differently if she tad known. The Mount was mors than that of 
a regular school year. It was upsetting to the teachers. The children 
felt neglected when they were not tested, (every third child was tested) 
When the repeat test was given, the children felt that they r could have 
tad a turn before the other ones tad a second turn. The repeat time 
for the test was too short. The childrtn answered with "What I told you" 

"What did I say last time?" 

"Paid volunteer" was not possible. Volunteers should tave been 
un paid . At the Clark St, Center, there were paid volunteers and they 
lost the non-paid volunteers that they had there. At the other centers 
they only used "free" volunteer^. Most of the volunteers wsro 
school and junior high school students. They were better than the 



parents. They were young and could keep up with the children. They 
didn’t have to worry about home. In this way the progress could influence 
the family and the future families through these young people. They 
even watched the children on the play ground. I wanted to select my own 
volunteers; I had no Youth Corps people. The Iouth Corps Trainee. 

Q needed a lot of time; there was just not time in the program to devote 

to Youth Corps persons. 

Parents in this program talked about typical parental concerns 

o 

ERJC 

mim,gga 
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discipline, tantrums, own relationship with children and husbands. 

There were large families in the project. During the Head Start 
meetings baby sitting services were furnished. Community had positive 

feelings toward HS project. 

NEWTON 

Held a daytime meeting — pediatrician talked and nutritionist. 

f K 

6 out of 35 mothers showed up. 

B08T0H 

The structure of the program In Boston was such that the teacher’s 
pbmr uas as strong as she was, The neighborhood aide often interpreted 
for both the parent and the teacher. In eome cases this uas good, in 
othsrs it uas bad. The relationship between social services and the 
teachers worked differently in each section of Boston. On paper it 
sounds as though this was the best part of the program, but this was 
because the social service aspects were reported directly to A.B.C.D. 
Neighborhood supervisors and center coordinate? should bare worked 
together but actually then, were ascending line to the top rather than 
lines across. There was some good hut I liked it very little. I 

parents to feel that they could come to school. At the Bndlcott 
school parents did visit and discuss things with the teacher. 

RfflTOM one of the ce nters in Mlaa Sullivan’s group.: 

There was a formal tea at. the school. Rev. Corneia, all the 
st af f c a me. There was white table cloth, mints, etc. She made friends 
Hit« my With the mothers. Mass. Employment speaker came to help 
mothers get jobs. (17 mothers attended but she did not say out of how 
many). 17 children. This was the Washington All3ton School. 
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BOSTON - JAM AICA PLAIN. 

„ «• on 1«« OO in n»«l imaamma. n» 

n.i.hbort.od Id, did It 11. f *«it— —• 

desanslon toward the teacher# 

BOSTOH - SOUTH EKE CATHEIBUI* 

in this m, social workers. even tbs well intontionod ones, etc, 
are BOt mil liked. So you must avoid %d»t seems like the usual 
approach. Don’t get Head Start identified with the old line. In the 
evening ee had slides and the kids came. The Tenth Corps workers took 
care of the kids while the teacher talked to the parents . Soto of the 
slides were pictures of the children. In the day tine, ee had a 

Caka Walk; youth dance ♦ 



Boston: no food for teachers. 5 Not budgeted. 

Worcester: charged teachers for lunch but they ate with the children. 



mnnsMTiFlBB 

We had a parents' seating, we did not have an enthusiastic 
raaponse. The aero ones (parents) always shewed up. Meeting was 
fairly well attended * 9 opt of 15. (Whs she from Quincy or Pitch- 
burg?) MS found that the parents were putting pressure on the kids. 
The parents were afraid to talk about their kids for fear that their 
kids were different. The Social worker when the parents had a 
program, turned the topic toward medical and the parents weren't in- 
terested in this. The social worker said, "What do you want to talk 
.bout next week?" But then she didn't wait-just said, "Nutrition". 
H , r .ttitude was condescending. This was mishandled by the social 

worker. (Was this Boston? Somerville? ) 
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A child was beaten, X saw the social worker a couple of tines and 

s „ 

told her about it 9 but she didn v t do anything, (Social worker in theory 
is supposed to work through the neighborhood aide,) Actually there was 
jealousy between the teacher aides and the neighborhood aides, There 
Was also conflict between the Head Start social worker and the regulhr 
ADC workers, • 

Menu had too nany sandwiches. Neighborhood food customs were 

i ■ * 

Ignored, Jitalians like tomato J juice, but not grapefruit juice. 




APPENDIX C 



0 1 Parental Inrolvemsnt 
Learnings 
Participation 



0 2 Demographic Information 
Pall Hirer 
Pittsfield 
Springfield 

0 3 Sane Demographic Features of Selected 
Communities in Massachusetts Kith Head 
Start Programs 



C 4 Interrieir Schedules 
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Prior to opening 

q _ « expediters" from neigfcboxbood to ho °* conUct5 

W«*«wW**“** l, “ - ‘ , **“ 



s- — « — . - *». 



I 



2*. iolunteeraatt«rt 3 mtav «**%* KS^SSAT"* ^ 
ncetinga <*wt adwtaar* notparanta, ** coU,g * w 



4 . sarles of -aikrtop. aoo-prof-^1 and 

4 -flKiii*# ooMmitj reeoorcen to assist with twining 
12- ccamnity aeetings - ■oMli*® *u. 



£ 



37- non-prafasalonala art -Jf Uwtart ^ * **** * ta04tt ° n 

with specific reference to Heed Start 



■i 



26 . one of enroll* children* wther la aaeh Ui^borbooi ttild TraJrtrt 
-nit. 



jr 



45— prior to a trip - plan «j|P>dnrt,l ^IS hm of child 
irtor to aaaUrting taachar - 



9- orientation end wortabop 

53- oan-profcaalonala art tftartaara - rttkartp 

14- orientation aertnara - handbook 

15 - aaetlng rtth director . . 

; t rt_ twining eeeslca with wolunteem 

t 

Dur^nter the Session 
9* twin teacher-essiftaiito 



SSS?3 HSfflSS” 1 “ 



37- non-profesalonale art tolwtaera - to 

help parents ld.^tl^ «q»«a»o* 

end so grow in interest end understanding 



53 - non^pwfessionais end volunteers - mrksgope 



,1 ^ z^Jjuzq for volmteera th^hr^ progrwa 

*** * » 



■ 






Learning - 2 



Discussion Groups 

9 » "provide for mftvlwnm dialogue” 

5 - in conjunction with active participation in meal preparation 

engage in riltflttffflonf and permit study groups pertinent to child 
development, behavior, and learning 

57 e» aethers and fathers in groups usually with social worker - vd»never 
best time- to interpret work of school, foster parental involvement 
work in area of family life ed u ca t i o n 

25 » meet once a wsek with teacher and/or eoc, worker- s har i ng ofresponses 
to the pr o g rma and to the teacher— aak at parent groups about 
dissatisfactions with the coawmity 

32 c, bi-tteekly discussion group - discuss particular children and indication 
of individual success* « (see below) also - one group work session - 
aim at developing understanding, etc. 

every parent expected to attend one evening Meeting with sta ff . 

49- evening evaluation iy staff, volunteers, and parents - education for 
self inproveaent, helping child, inproving program 

53- leadership provided ty Worcester Child (hddance Center and IWC4 

14» frequent parent-staff mee ti ngs 

33 - weekly staff-parents meetings- dis cu ssio n 

46 ^ most provide parent education activities (condition of grant) 

and meetings 



Lecture s and Demonstrations 
9 => in conjunction with nutritional program 
21 * ei^xt seminars planned 
1 &> attend films 

13^ groups organize to discuss nutrition, health habits, ccJiunity 
resources- leaders: social worker, school nurse, dletlci an from 
Agricultural Homc aakin g Service 

23- special bless- encourage positive approach to solving <jjonomic 
problems and give confidence in ability to continue iniiruction of 
children at home using the earns technique taafcht at center. 
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Learning *- 3 



Lecture* and Denonetraxioiia continued* 



2% he m to disprove hone oanageuant, nutrition, first aid 



2% adult ^Itaoir how" information - fcy |»*lic and private fasdly and 
care agency oxecutiiea 



*- s&’sfsATJs s*^ 



9- prog, to assist parents in seal planning, budgetary?: aild 
purchasing! 



5X~ cafeteria manager to instruct parents in cooking 
49 . instruction: , nutigion expert in homenaking 






o tm° a -Mid ca'^s- meal planning, nutrition, health 
3 ‘ education ? ^"budg.etingt seeing, community resources 



ik^I RJ C *£»****»* 
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learning 4 
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Individu alized 

1$. i^ct and talk with teacher, observe in elassroon, tall: 
with professional personnel -^n specific fields 

25- meet with tea- her to receive individual reports zbcvfo 
child 

26- social cass work counseling 

32*, b7 -weekly report seminars «* confer on progress 

49~ brr-iingual teachers to work in adult a due « program on 
interpreting to parents 

i4« sash parent interviewed by director and staff -assigned 
to duties 

17„. consultation with doctor, nurse, guidance counasller 

46" must provide counselling ( condition Oj. grant) 



* 



1 










Printed Material 

handbooks s bulletins 

25- supply infarraation about social services in the 
community 

32 - tri-lingual paaphlet {Eng~Porfc • -Span o ) ^^triba^ec. 
neighborhood residents -what , how nelp 5 how en.ollc 

14* handbook for non-professionals andvolrciteers 
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WIYTR-S - PARENTAL I NVOLTKikSMT (Comno wealth Service Corps .).. 
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Learning 

’ ^paining - Child Car# 

39- orientation thru clergy, school nurse, guidance personnel, 
social workers 

6- orientation sins - to know advantages and purposes of. 
program 

10- case aides 

gopd Preoaratioh 

29 - attend classes in nutrition 

44- attend classes in nutrition 

10- attend classes in nutrition 

9- attend classes in nutrition 

52- daily participation of aethers on rotating basis in 
nutritional program 

39- seminars during school tine 

10- seminar-like discussion 



&lVw/ 



Participation - Nature and Extent of Involvement 
47- parental reaction to program asked 

11- planning and carrying out whole program, parents involved 

10- initial planning includes parents 
25- as classroom aides 

25- Jkarents aid on field trips 
$0* parents aid on field trip? 

44- parents aid on field tripe 
52- parents aid on field trips 

11- parents aid on field trips 
10- parents aid on field trips 

44- parents assist in activities of the project 



er|c 



parents to contact other families 






'.*• notes - 2 



Group discussions 
36- group discussions 
39- group discussions 
group discussions 
16- group discussions 



52® evaluation by parents of program 



. 39- coordinate visitations - parent aides 

2d- attend school with children and participate in activities 
g- attend school with children and participate in activities 

15- attend school with Children and participate in activities 
42- parents to act as playground helpers 

44- to act as teachers helpers in games, singing, painting 

33— to assist professionals and in activities 

52- use of bilingual family members to help Puerto Rican 
•children who lack proficiency in English 

42- will bo employed as librarian 

6- to aid in serving and preparing lunch 

4O- volunteers U3ed in various ways 5 dental and medical 
escorts, tell o r read stories 

’ 10- volunteers used in various ways: dental and medical 
escorts, tell or read stories 

" '* 

16- volunteers used in various ways: dental and medical 
escorts, tell or read stories 

General Meeting 

— mmama m mi i 



30 - Child guidance 
16- Child guidance 

• and volunteers 

44- to meet other parents in prograro^rho . will work with them 

‘16^ to root other parents in program and volunteers who 
will to rfc with 'theta 
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Notes, 
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29 - parents to assist in supplying baby-sitters 
29- plans transportation 

44- maintenance of classrooms (by parents?^ 

ts council for each center whose job will 
''*■ involve stracturing groups of parents arouud educatxonal 
programs related to developmental needs of children 
and family life improvement 



3$- select programs to improve family status 

40- to advise and make recommendations for a variety of 
projects 






40- team-teacher, psychologist, parent 

10 - training session at Leslie Bills 

10 - Training session by Cambridge Family Society 

36- professional speakers to address parents 

-39- parents to forums conducted by doctors, dentist, nurse, etc 

35- parents to be informed of aims of program and happenings 
to their child 



36- individual and group counselling 





J29- individual and group counselling 
individual and group counselling 
39~ parents to observe classroom 
35- parent conferences 
40- parent conferences 
5.6- parent conferences 
39— car pools for parent transportation 

6- parents to get resource material for children, books, 
etc. 

6- parents to make and repair play materials, launder and 
make doll clothes, etc. 

39- fathers asked to participate in as many activities as possible 

52~ father participation in preparing center; on rotating 
basis for upkeep 
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6- advice given to increase cdmpetance in houss^ssping. 
home management, meal planning, nutrition, utilization 
of surplus foods# •* 

'„(>* advice given to increase 

home management f meal planning* nutrition# utilization 

of surplus foods 



problem posed of no father participation, many childrren, 
not all on A-F.D.CU, - contact will be only with 
mother*. 



19- home visits by staff 
16- home visits by staff 

10- publicizing center’s program by means of membership 
on Parents’ Advisory Committee 
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FAIL HIVEE 
Chapte r I 
INTRODUCTION 

The study of day cars needs and services in Fall River is part 
of a state-wide incju5.sy undertaken by HJGY at the request of the 
Division of Child Guardianship of the Kass&shusetta Department of 
Public Welfare „ Funds for the purpose were made available to the 
Department by the United States Children's Bureau* 

The total study includes six areas, widely separated geograph- 
ically and differing in size and socio-economic characteristics. 

The other five areas in addition to Fall River ares Central 
Berkshire (Pittsfield and 15 surrounding towns), 16 towns in the 
Nsshoba Valley, Somerville, the Spxlhgfield-Chicopse United Fund 
Areas, and the Worcester Conmunity Services Area. 

Fall River was chosen as a study area for two reasons. 

1. The city has been consistently designated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor as a "critical area.” There is a high rate of 
employment of women, particularly in the needle trades, while 
employment for men is less available. The level of fa m ily income 
ia low. Many social and economic problems eadst in the community. 

2. Recently community and civic leaders have been increasingly 
concerned about the types and quality of services available to 
Fall River residents. In 1963 a voluntary planning group— the 
Community Educational Council— -Invited the MCCT Child Welfare 
Cons u ltant to meet and discuss with them some of the ways through 
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which Fall River night increase and improve its programs for child 
care. The fact that Fall River has serious problems, coupled with 
the desire of local leaders to improve the level of services for 
children, influenced MGCY to select Fall River for the Day Care Study, 
The primary purpose of the day care study was x,o gather 
information which would be helpful to those responsible for the 
p i fiwrrf pg r qxxI administration of day care services at both state and 
local levels. 



To carry out this purpose data were sought on the following 
essential items: 



1. Number and types of existing organized day care facilities, 

2c 



Types of care now being given to children under 3 years 
of age, particularly outside their own homes. 



3. Extent of need for a variety of day care programs for 
children in various age groups: infants, older 
preschool children, and children who may require 
, after-school care. 



4. 



Need for day. care service as related to working mothers 
as well as to social needs created by family problems 
of ill health, instability, etc. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF FALLRIVER 

The territory of the p aersafc City of Fall River was settled in 

/ 

1656, and agricultural interests predominated until the Revolution. 
The city itself was founded in 1803 and incorporated in 1854* With 
the coming of the Industrial Age it developed as a center for cotton 
manufacturing and by 1871 had established Itself as the cotton center 
of the nation. It held this position until after World War I. 
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Tii 1936, after seven jeers of depression, 120 cotton wills were 

9 1, 

still awng the 230 industrial plants listed in the city directory. 

In February, 1965 tbs last of these wills dosed its doors, b ringin g 
an end to an era. Industry in Fall Bivw is now wore diversified 
althou gh the needle trades— asny relatively swell clot h i n g manufac- 
turing plants— predcednate, especially in the aaployaent of women. 
There is a very active industrial development cosnlssion in Fall 
Biver whose efforts are directed toward b r i ng i ng new industry into. . 
the area. 

S am facts stand out boldly as one reviews statistical data 
about the city. 

In 1920, at the height of its prosperity. Fall Biver had a 
po pulat ion of 120,485. Its real estate valuations were $178,728*693 
am the tax rats was $25.40. In I960, forty years later, its 
population had dropped to 99,94 2, a decrease of 20,543* real 
estate valuations had dropped to $125,218,450^ a decrease of 
$53,510*243 and its tax rate had risen to $85.40, an increase of $60. 
According to the I960 U.S. Census figures (revised 12/64) the real 
estate valuations had risen slightly by 1964 to $126,401,250, while 

the tax rate had risen to $96.40. 

The i960 0.S. Census data give other facts. That year, of the 
75,166 persons over 14 years of age in Fall Biver, 44,323 (59® were 
in the civilian labor force. Of these, 58.9 percent were sales and 

iy * 

41.1 percent were females. In tne state as a whole, orCy 

^ 1962 report of the Fall Biver Housing Authority and Urban 
Benewal Agency. 



38.2 peroeat of all worn 14 years of age and over were In the civilian 



labor force In I960. In Fall River the percent of woman in this age 
bracket In the labor force tai 6.5 percent higher - 44*7 percent. 



Fifty-five point seven percent of the employed mam were classified 
as operatives. Over half of the woridn* wow*?, in Fall ntver 



(54JC) tiere carried with husbands present and of these wcoen 2,293 had 
children under 6 years of age. Itoenplcawent accounted for 6.2 percent 
as compared with slightly over 4 percent for the state as a whole 
(4.3# for Mies and l& for females). Of the enjoyed persons, 

67.7 percent were in categories of skilled and unskilled labor. 

For the state as a whole these groups sake up 49.3 percent of the . 

labor force. 

doeely related are factors of education and incone. In I960 
the aedlan annual family income in Fall Hirer was $4,970 as compared 
with $6,272 for all Massachusetts, While 20 percent of Fall River 
f sallies had incones of $3,000 or less* only 12.5 percent in 



the state were in this wage bracket. In the state as a whole 
17 percent of families had an annual income of $10,000 or more, 
while in Fall River only 6.6 percent had incomes at that level. 
The average weekly wage in the manufacturing industry is lower in 



Fall River than in the state as a whole (in I960, 22,530 out of 
44,323 workers— about half the Fall River labor force— were thus 
employed). The Massachusetts Department of labor and Industries 




(ii) Crafte-n, Jforraran, etc., 12.2 percrate. operatl Tee 43.4 
private household traitor. .7 perorate* eerrice worker* 7.2 percent, ana 
laborer. 4.2 percent. 



Div isio n of Statistics reported that In April, 1965 the average 
nMfcly i ncora in manufacturing industries m» $68*32 in Pall Hiver, 
nigh loner than the state average of $97*44* 

lbs level of educational achievement in Fall Hiver is Ion. 

Jtrson* 25 Tears of age and over had completed an average of 8.4 
£p»n yj^MK flu coopered with 11*6 grades in Massachusetts * Consisting 
5 grades or less were 13.3 percent of the Fall Hiver population a» 

capered with 6 percent in the state. Th* rate of school dropout is 

» 

Mgh despite the efforts mads by the pepcrfcaBnt of Education to 
provide a high quality of e<kwetiqn, both acaderto and vocational. 

Of the total population in I960, 50,722 people (50*8® sere of 
foreign stock art of these, 13,544 03*6® sere foreign born. Of 
the foreign stock 39 percent sere Bartugease, 26.1 perc«at rare 
Canadian (mainly French), 31.1 percent ease fro* the United Xingdoa, 

6.7 percent sere fbliah, art 5.2 percent sere Irish. There is a very 
wn percent of population of Bsgro art other non-shite groups. 

It is said that these groups tend to form their associations, 
social art religious activities, areas of residence, art the like, 
along ethnic lints. They have not yet bacons a unified art integrated 
population Whi ch turns its coordinated efforts toward projects for 
conuhity betterment . 

In 1963 the Fall Hiver Public Schools, along sitb other public 
school systems in the state, rare requested by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education to undertake an exploratory survey to ascertain 
the nwfeer of "culturally deprived children and youth." The following 



definition me need* 

4 culturally underprivileged c h i l d ie a. alnor who 
it because of boat end ccwunity mi * m Sent, abject 
to such language* cultural^ econcalc, and like disadvan* 
tages as^dlladke lnprebable hie completion of the 
regular (not Special Education) program leading to 
graduation without special efforts on the part of public 
school authorities ever, above, and to addi ti o n to those 
involved in the regular educational progress 



The s ur rey we conducted to 30 elawntary echcd* - prepriwary 

throat grade 6, in two Junior higi echoole • grades 7 through 9# 

in Durfee M& School - grsden 10 through 12, end Mnen Vocational 

School - both boys and girls in grades 9 through *2. Judged by 

teachers to fc* is tbs $**sgo?y "culturally deprived" were 642 children 

in the elanantary grades end 397 in the Junior and serdor hi# schools - 

& total of 1,039* The public school enrollnent for 1964 ws: 

Elsasntary S, ?S 

Junior schools 1,698 
High schools 2,542 

Diien Vocational 467 

12,744 

The "culturally deprived" group constitutes approximately 8 peroent 
of the total enrollae&t. !Jhe survey did not include parochial School 



program in the state and ilt shou l d be nsntloncd here that the Fall 
Hirer parochial schools hare sn onssliraot of 8,826 childran— 7,149 la 
iilnuntcrr grades «ni 1,677 la high school — about tvo-thlrd» tha 



aaroUxsent of the pnablio schools* 



Thr Above date project a pietwre of * depremwi f iddcti 

* W 

is bird prsessd iadMd toprortda awwij «wfio« for its P*** 1 * 
sittor-f** t« ft»d* or «0 ««U*t. Wris. tathapaotth^hasb*® 
disease*** and spatty « *» pa* of oIUmm. At pro** «*» 
is svids&os that tbaae attitude* are c h a n g tog to hop* and optUAat. 
leadership la aasrgiag £*«. , *** fll ' , * •*® a * ot * *** P*P*^*“ 

tioo, fro. religions groups, i** jsblic •***" depw**®* 8 * «* 
fro. caanrAty progress of all ***•■ Bsprsesatatiw. of a«7 
iatsrsets in KOI Htter Haw bean waiting togittw » a cowlttao In 
oooarstioa *ith this dajr oars stair. rtmr **• unettattnglr 
cf tbsir tl», tbslr aetit* participation and thsi* ganains iatwett. 
Ibis coo amn ocaafla of ooonUastsd effort and srif-b^lp certainly 
jjd& nU* that "thing! effi te does” In Fall Biter. 
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Chap ter 1 
TWTRCQUCTIOH 

The steely of day care needs and services in the Cex&ra*. fcer£«fc~ro 

ls part of a state-wide inquiry «*■**« * *** * «* r9 ® awfc of "* 

Division of Child Guardianship of the Hasaachusstts Sspwtaenfc of *M*> “**•«■ 
Fmds for the purpose were made available to the ttepartwsat by the Cui.tea 

States Children's Bureau. 

The total sttriy includes six areas, widely separated geographically asl 
differing in eiso and socio-economic characteristics. The other five asese in 
addition to Central Berkshire are: Fall Kiver, 16 tow to tW ***» 
Soearville, the Springfield-Chicopee United. Fund Areas, and the Worc 8 sberCo».«i 

-Ssrvices Ars&o 

Central Berkshire aid Scmsrville were chosen in vert Imm SECT tlx*di 
had assembled much Information in connection with the local Area ;->ro;ect m» 
te progress in those two cowunities. It w hoped that data about • 

day care «WW round, oafc and mgflmm* *» <* “« 

Central Berkshire was selected also bessuse it is sell contained end set 

apart geographically t*m the larger metropolitan cM^axse. It was thought to 

fom a contrast to seme of the other areas eiionm,. 

The r-riseiy purpose of the day care study was to gatbor infontation which 
would be helpful to those responsible for the planning and ad»3.nistratitn of 

day car’s services at both state and local levels. 

to carry out this purpose data wera sought on the j.o!l/wia& es»'C«..i<-l ..t^« 

X. jfomber and types of exioting organiasd day cara facilities. 

2. Tyoea of care now being given to children rimer 3 ysar^ of 
age, particularly outside their own hoses. 

, Ext-rt of need for a variety of day csre programs for children 
3 ‘ Lfv^.o“1ge groups: infants., older preschool ohwmr on, 

oxd children who xcay raqwlrs after-echoox c&*«» 

Heedi for day senrifle «a routed to mrfctag *® 

•wall at> to social iwods created by family proo-ana c-.t i.x«. 

ViJMil+’n aM 1 ItVi. 



OHA RACTE&ISTXGS OF THE JS& 

Tuo Central Berkshire Area includes the city of Pittsfield &•«■£ v0 *' 1 - 

of Beckefc. Dalton, Hancock, Hinsdale, Lanesboiovgh, LonoK, wtis, rara, 
Rlcfcmorsi, Stoekbridge, Tyzdnghao, Washington, West Stoekbridge awl Vbirusor. 

■ The Uc Bo Census Bureau has set up a Pittsfield Standard Ketro polity: Sta^sbru*.. 
Area which includes Dalton, lee, LePox and toosborough, and covers 90 percent 
of the people living in tho study area. Tims scpic of the statistical data 

gather©! by the U e Sc. Census Bi/roau era pertinent. 

PitteflsM was settled in 1752 ard incorporated as & town in l?oi, & 
bccaae a city in 1689, having developed fresn & small agriculto'al c awami-y- to 
a thriving industrial center. The textile industry was a major wrfr develop- 
monto With the cooing of the railroad, Pittsfield became ths shippsng 3 At- 
tribution point for tho area. Paper, shoos* and the machinery used an . *ohe5.r 
manufacture all contributed .towards the city's prosperity sad br&vgh.t in new 
people and outside capital. 

Today Pittsfield city, which represents 68 percent pf the Central Berkshire 
population* As one of the largest industrial centers in the state, J.n 1961. . 
2 >s i70 fixae resting to the Kaesachusotte Division of Earoloys^xt Security 
mplapsA 22,406 persons with an annual payroll of $126, 1^6, 000 o 

In I960 Pittsfield had a population of 57,879 which, added to th« popu- 
lation of the 15 towns identified as the Cmtral Berkshire Area, makes a total 
of 85,247. This is an increase of 3.CV7 percent in the 10 years, 1950 to x960^ 
coaxpared with aa Increase of 9.S perceat for the QamomiesXth of yaesacaueefcts. 
Of this pasnflatSon of 85,247, 30,602 £35.55?) ***« children and youth under 
18 years of age - a higher proportion than for the State as a *;n<u© (33^2^) « 
labile the majority of tho population is of native parentage many 

.different ethnic or^,g5.ns are represented in tho areao Countries of orz gin, 
order of rank «r«2 Ita3y, Canada, Ireland* the ttaited Poland, Ocumy, 

D.SvSoE,, Austria, and Sweden. There is also a very anaU i«egro population./- 



As the Berkshire County Industrial Development Commission points o*flt, 
according to the index of industrial diversification published by the U,S, 
Dept* of Commerce, the Pittsfield Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area has 
a diversification index of 17*1* about as loir as any area in the country. 
Three other Areas included in this, study are: 



Springfield - Holyoke 


51*3 


Worcester 


44*9 


Fall River 


26 . 6 



In I960, 41*5 percent of .the population in the Central. Berkshire Area 
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were employed In mm type of aanufytuxip^* However, the number thus 
«ployed deeliaed 20 perbijfc. .between M95Q ahd; I960, the biggest declines 
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being in the textile and electrical machinery industries. Sane industries 
whose work is heavily geared to government contracts for defense and the like 
are necessarily subject to fluctuations of ecployaent. Other industries in 
the area in order of rank are wholesale and retail trade, service industries, 
transportation coasunicatlon and utilities, construction, finai^ce insurance 
aid real estate. Tourism ia a major industry and may rank as the county's 



second largest. 

In I960 there were 21,366 males and 10,586 females 14 years and over in 
the labor force in the study area* Of the females employed 5,486 were married 
with husbands present and 926 (l6*$£) had children under 6 years of age, a 
group of particular concern to this study. 

The I960 Census gives the median number cf years of education completed 



by parsons 25 years or over aa 11,6 years - the same as for the state as a whole. 
The area has a higher percentage of those completing high school than the state— 
31,1 percent compared to 28,9 percent— and also a higher percentage of college 
graduates— 9*2 percent as compared to 8,8 percent* 



As to Incaae, the Berkshire Area has a slightly higher proportion of 
families receiving more than $10,000 per year than the state as a whole.-- left 
despite the educational level and the high degree of industries. 

13 percent cf its resident families have an annual income of less than $3.-000 

as ccsipsred to 12 e 5 percent in the stateo 

In 1963 the Pittsfield Public Schools along with other schools in ths svtft 
.were requested by the Hassachusstts Department of Question to under* 2ke aa 
exploratory surrey to ascertain the number of ** Cultur ally t«yierprirvj.ie 4 f od 
Children end Toutho” The following definition was used: 

A culturally underprivileged child is a minor who is, 
because of home and ccrasunity environment, subject to such 
lang u a g e, cultural, economic $ and like disadvantages as w.f.31, „ 

make improbable his cce^pletion of the regular (not Special Education; 
program leading to graduation without special efforts on the part 
of public school authorities over, above, and in addition to those 
involved in the regular educational program* 

The .total pwpil enrollment is approximately li,?CO c Among the approjnmsc-e 
7,000 children in 20 elementary schools, 354 children from kinder •(gpx'&qa 
through grade six, fell into the Culturally Deprived 51 cgtoegory accoiding 
to the teacher 9 s evaluation* In grades seven through twelve, 37 cnildroa 



were cos 



msidered culturally unietprivilegedp thus making a total of 411 (or 3 of- 



of the public school pupils in Pittsfield, This is a snail percentage air: may 
reflect the excellence of the local school system and the cewauaity^ concern 



for its children. 



Chapter X 




Tb# study of day care needs and services 5 a the Greater Springfield 
Area is part of a statewide inqpdty undertaken by MCGI at the request 
of the Division of Child Guardianship of the Ifessachusstts Deparr^sent of 
Public Welfare. Funds for the purpose were aade available to the Ds ®cr* 



zaont by the United States Children*® Bureau. 

The total study includes six areas widely separated geographically 
and differ ing In else and aocio-econoaic characteristics. The other 
areas, in addition to tho SpringiTield United Fund Area ore <5rIcop®e, (l) 
Fail Elver, SonerviUe, tha Berirahire Area, 16 t«s» in the Kaehoba 
Valley and the Worcester Comounity Services Area* 

When MCCT began the statewide study of day care needs and 
services, the director of the Coiawinity Council of Greater Springfield 
requested that the c«anmit*es served by the council be included in the 
atvriy,. It was not possible to include so largo an enterprise in the 
base project, however, so a second study project was Ttedad by the 
Division of Child Guardianship* Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare, uhereby a self-study plan vae jointly developod by MCCY and 
the Council of Greater Springfield. 



It mo felt that the self-study plan would serve fe* purpoeoa: 

(1) Bto local ceaomities would aaich of the reeponeibillty for 

gathering facts during the year allotted to the study. Th«jr would us© 
tho MCCT research iastrunents and have ongoing direction and help frm 

,i, WW i i mm * ****** 



(i) For ganar*! jwrpoews, SpringJiaid «5d CMcopeft *»® eoun^d ca 
on S study tsul sine. SaFaro iat.rrel«tod in non? raopsets. A sepj^t. 
report is being prepared for oach, hoiwrar, b.s«w» «ach bas e pioiming 
^Tlich »dXl r.-de» and tatbint it. « *tw»jr «—*»<«•• 



the MCCT consultant* (2) Many local people would be directly involved 
in the study process • a fact which was expected to stiBaiiate widespread 
interest in the study end in cooHf^At action to iwpleafint it® recoesasneia 
tions* 

Because the Springfield study was a self-study, the procedures 
described in Chapter H are different from those followed in the Centre! 
Berkshire Area, Fall Hirer, Scnerville, and Naohoba Valley, wftor® MCCI 
staff did all the interviewing* 

It was desirable to include the Springfield Area in the study 
since it is the n&Jor industrial center in Western Ifesaachuaetts .and, 
like the Central Berkshire Ares, is self-contained and separate frwu 
the Eastern Massachusetts notropolitan conplsx* 

The prlnary purpose of the day care study was to gather information 
which would be helpful to those responsible for the planning and 
administration of day cars services at both state and local levels* 

To cany out this purpose data were sought on the following 
essential itens: 

1* Buuher and types of existing organised day cere facilities* 

2* Types of care now being given to children under 3 years of 
age, particularly outside their cm hones* 

3. Extent of need for a variety of day care prograss for 

ch ildr en in various age groups: Infants, older preschool 

children, and children w £© assy reqtslre after-school cars* 

/ 

4* feed for day ears service as related to working mothers as 
well as to social needs created by fanlly psrbbless of ill 
health, instability, and the like* 
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The Springfield stiver are* includes the City of Springfield end 

the toms of Agamn, Best Longeesdoe, Heap den, longeeadow, foidlow. 

Vest Springfield, and WUbraheau In I960 their ccablned population 

was 259,501, an increasesince 1950 of 41,121 with greatest growth In 

the suburb** Of the total population 89,461 were children and youth 

under 18 years of age and of these 40,209 were under 7 /*^ 

, • 

Th ?3 report will give only those data which have sane relation- 
ship to need for day care for children, Inamnch as The Ccamalty 
IVofile Heport/^^wbliahed in 1964, i« comprehensive and is available 
on request. Sene of the data quoted here are taken free that study. 

Many different ethnic groups are represented in the study area 
with large segments of population f*on Irish, French Ca n adi a n, It ali a n , 

and Polish stock. A Kegro populatlcn--narim^ oyer 13,000 in I960— 

/ 

is concentrated in the City of Springfield. 

»• " -I . 

^ Puring the twentieth cen tur y, the Springfield *^rea has achieved 
eecnoado diversity 0 Vhilf; Manufacture of aachiheiy has been in the 

1 * 

industrial forefront, Springfield has increasingly becone a financial 
and o o ea wrei al center, a retail and distribution area, and a transporta- 
tion hub. According to the Index of industrial diversification 
published by the U.S. Department of Cconerce. the Springfield-Holyok® 
area has a diversification index of 51.3. Indices of three other 



(il) See Appendix for age breakdown* 

(ill) Cocwonlty Profile fieport » Springfield Area Commity Health 

Study, available at the Coaanaaity Council of Cheater Springfield, lhc; 
Bun dsdon was given for use of Material quoted In this report. 
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FLttsflaM Standard totropolitan SUtlatiaal toa* W.1 

Waroaatar 26.6 

mi atw 
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ftm, thm safe* of wMqpicg«*A far both wm md wmm (5*8£) 

■ • 0 * 

1» M*b la tba City of Sjrto*ftoUl aeS oeoatoarably lcaaar in tba 
r f- r*- s tkoitfi Ik* wte for rta te n m*n to • Mrfwr rata than th* 
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Kinttey s^^ig are part of the pxKLic scaccX eyases is Spri^i&aX&j 

* * 

» • * 

Xcagae fido*, Luuiow, &id V!o#t Spri&ga^lri, Td.th \9b3~£ti s-'iooi y&zv 

wa c&laeat s of 3,280, 255, 263, a^- 367- respectively, or a tots?. of 

« * 

k,yg> children Ifcsr* £X4 ao p?ibHc htefesgsTtess £a tho tosAui of 
• ‘ - ' \ , (v) 

iig®<£t§u, Bfisrt XiOcs^JW&dO'Sf^ IZB^dcQ-. or -iiXbr&hsifio 

^he etaiisilca giTan here indicate that ia the Srsdtpr Spriv/^iold 

Area. the cor* Pity of Springfield fra* sofi#tth&t &8&d7^&g&e£ in 

■ * ■ * 

catraailaaa to its n©i#ioriag sufcarhs<. Xti W& it bad the lescst 

. 

educational achievement Xo? lte ^pul&tica aged 25. ar4 tbs Ic^rsst 
csd-ian. fssDy Jjrcoss, the fewest ps&*tafc-*£ «ith 

inoctats usfcsr $3*000* eel the M#es* rata of ^oggjlo^s^t of all tiv: 

toaas in the study area* 
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Ch apter 1 

MBffiSSMl. ' ’ 

study' of day cars j&eidM an id fisnrices in the Central Berkshire Area 

in pare of a &tsbfe«*i£dc inquiry' undertaker* ter MCCTat the reouest of the 

/ J ' * ‘* ' 

Mvisien of Child GuarddaitiSdp. of the .Massachusetts Bopertsient of Public Welf&'-.o 
Funds for the purpose war©: s»de ; 4Vaia«ble. to the Departino^t fcy ths United 

• ■■ ■? i * - ■ 

States Children * s Bureau o .- ’ " 



The total sbuSy include# eiz area#, widely Separated. geography calir- and 
differing; in alas and: characteristics r i‘he *>tbe&» five aree .3 5a 

* * - . ‘ ,1 . ? a " ( * T > 

sdd Avion to Cusbrsi Berkshire are: ^Fbll HAver, 1’6 towns in the Bashota Valiev,, 
Scffierv-iiiej, the %r5jn4\field^Mpbpetf United Fund Areas, and the Worcester Codmuai: 

■ " ( i • • ' i yV - • ■ .’ ’ 

-Servlets Area 4 . •" 5 >k • "• ' : . 

- '.. ;. - A. / - # ? ' /. f 

Be.-;kshiro- and ilMea^viile were chosen in part feaoave* SCOT already 

* V / - • .* " | ;* ' l 

had .assembled. wiGh Irfoi^at'ibn izf- connection! with the local Area .riser, now 

' '■ .;• . - ';• "i - .V £ 

in progress in. those- two cdta^g&fe it was. hbpfd that. aaditioiiaX data about . 

■ . ■ . : 1 m ] 

day para WoiiH round out, and.;‘su|ipk^'it the fir^iaga of Uu-.i mr>% i^cfceaaive anuay 

", •< /. '* 5i *■ , - , 

Central 'Berkshire was selected also bcenuae dt is »®lf .coatciinad and aar. 

; - . • ‘ « . ’3 . v - ' 

apart frgc\ the large^Jaet,jY>polAtad cossrplexes. It wa* i,o 

* 1 .> >.1| . ’ ; 

3om a good contrast to .s<sna--pf^tha c&her- areas .chosen,. 

- y * *• m, \ ^ ^ ^ y| . * , 

pHit^r/.p^oae of oti^dy vah;io gather JLnfoma’.tion which 

. ■ ' . ■ ■ /••'*;:; v r , -. •.;•'-■•••' 

'■mte be fcelpj&x to' those rcap^M4for th5 pl^mn^a: and fldflinietrAr.iea of 

•' ' ""■•■).? «Jr 

I^ 3 Car-^ se^ifcoa.at-bcth Ideal as^ela.,: k ’ •• 

' . i'.r • ri .• ■ 

fo c&rzy bv.t this purpose data ^oughc. on the es ssni-ial. lte©a^ 

* ’t' . */.,* < “ ' 

■: . •: % i J ■ ■ 

x> F^-k-jr kfpes : $f e^Satim® qrgaait^ day cm^j faciU^.iea . 
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vJ 7 ;ss of care now^wdn^- ^$itran to child ran under 3 ye;-..r,/. of 
*^5 pei^icularly *hufff3de their oart'hn&asr 

^ v. 



ot need for -a rarity 'of day care pru^r^s fox 
- j.r? ago infajfts ? old?!, pra^chool ch: lxra„ 

cM -ahl.My^n. who, .>uquir«! after-school caro . 

». • i 11 • V ^ 

* ' ' - 



4, -tmd for d'ay c^«a Service as related to vovttiw m/ihw$ as 

mil- tvs to social ' needs' created by fandJy problem ? t. :Oj. 
•• healthy instability' atCo 



t find the towns 
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■ the Central 

Bechet J W»w, Ue -- 5 * tos ’ 0li8 ‘ P ® rU '‘ 

Rictaond, Stotfcbrfdge, Tyring**; b^kbrfage *d 

The V,S, Census Bureau has net up aJPittafield Standard Metropolitan Statist 
Afea which laeluiw'Dsltc®*'^ X^X^WC and lanasborough, and coders 90 percent 

of the people lirta^te *** ° f th ® ataUsUcfll data 

gathered by the O.S.-Census Bureau |re pertinent. 

PittafliOd wa a oettled ih 1752; and ineorporatad as a t .own i* 1761. It 
beca« * eity iB .1889, jtav^ d^al^ a ®all agricultural ca®«nity to 

a thriving irinstrfal a najor oarfy develop-. 

wtthtfc. «*tng Mttafirid the shipping dis- 
tribution point for th* a^.f^, ahp^ «ft f* e ussd *" tMlr . 

^actureall conned ^Itirtroityta ^erity and brought in new 

- * «• * K 1 » '' .if"! > < 

* * * - v?**' . /:*• » * .' 

people ito:4iuMSd«- csi^ita^ | ' '-\v ; 

Today Pi.ttafioli city pvWdK rlpreaanta 68 percent of the Central Berkshire 

.population, i» one of. ihe^^t .^dustrial' cepfcore in the -state. In 1961, 

1,170 fin» report.ii4 to the; 4»^uiott^ Division of E^lojfaent Security 

' aq^loyed- 22,406 peraonsvAlfi pf $126,196,000, 

In i960: mtafipld had a potion of 57,879. «hich, addei to the copu- 
lation of the IS towns '*&$* 4 th# Cwjtr * i B,,ricehire ***' * U * A ._ 

• hf 85,247. This la «. in^f*§M parp^lftthe » ^50 to I960, 

; co^am aith «n increase of the ^aaon-oalth of itesachusetts . 

. of this w4«tion of 85,247,10,601 (35.5$) ** f uth w ' i9r 

IS years, of age ~ a higher -pr|*rti|n than ibr thd State aa a whole <33‘«0* 
While tha. majority of -th«|poiu^*tion in of h#lve parentage (69^), many 

■'■ different etluke or#» a*. |pre^t«i of *^ to » "" 

- 0 ^«. of ranh are, Xtaly,:Ca|da, Jreland.W Jttngdm, PolaM, 0en»any 

■ UvS.S.R., Austria, aai Sw*im| -ih|* &"•& *#gT *»&■ *9* population.. 

■ ■' . • • .• ■ & . ' • : ':, ': ■ S' 



As the 




Co6ssde/)icri , .vir*' * 3* : 

accord to the inie* of yOOi*** * ** i; • 

fej*. of C*«Mce, the ftJ*»4«34 &** 1 " 4 Statistical kr 

* diversification index of l?.l, *e# “ »* # W <*» *» th£ «“** 

. « ' i 

Three other Area® Included, irt -this study Are: 



rsiv .«se 



Springfield - Holyoke . 

ft t 


51«3 


. Jr 

Worcester • \ . * 

* , ' ' ^ A - 


■" 44.? 


Fall River ; t c f 


26,6 



f ^ F 

In I960, 41.5 percent - ot the population in the Central Berkshire uvea 
were eaploy* in aeae However, the thus 

ployed declined by 10. peroent^ween 1950 en^. I960, the Un** ***** 
being in the textile end electrical s»chinery indusiriao,. Sam ixtovAt*** . 
vhoee wSric is heavily geared toigoyernnent contacts for defense <ad th* lik9 
are necessarily subject to mctuations of e^loyrent, Otter tadeeMoea in 

the area In order ’^x^erefwhpl^ '** "*«* .*"“*• w » tc * lreiuS 

"•■'•'■ "■ ' • V- ; 7- . 



trance 



transpiration cohriricttovw finance ite.cr 

slid real estate, :y<s«riai»'lU^ * Ca^-todiwtJT-Wd' wrrank as the. <•*«**•*» 

? ■ ?■ 

;*•,;* t. .*• •• ■ 

second largest o ~r ' ;i 

Ixi I960 th«rc wr$ ^ 10,5^. ^ ye&1 - 6 ^ ov ’ 0r *" n 

ihe labor force in the the fenalee ployed. 5^86 were narried 

idth hasbanda present and 926|(l6,^) had children under 6 ywre of a^e. a 

grm^p o? pa^:lcular. r conce3Ph td ihi# atudjo ; 

The i 960 Cerwua givae th^aed .& aumbar oi' years of educ&tlor# 

fe. pew&n -25 'ycari ” « 19 ^ aB ?w th# fliatS M ’ wwl *'' 

fhe area has a higher percentage oif those coff.plsting high scrawl tne.J to; ««.♦.«• ■ 

J1.1 percent .coapared &:i.ca*'f.i#er r: . -r; ■ - *«%• . 

graduates— parent as- ■ 
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Aa to inc<»e 5 the Bnria* h« * slightly hi & Her portion of 

fc . * .. ’*• » \ * . 



MUM wealing ,«*« th* *%<*» P«r yofr tto tho «*• « * Yet 

despite the .durational iftjifll «* W higMW*. of atrial wtitity 



13 percent of Its resident ° f 1838 iim * 3 > ( * 0 

as compared to 12-5 j*re<n*V$* ^ 

1„ 1963 tt. Bittefield Public SehbolS;el«W *ith otter schools in the state 
^ guested by the «a.«oh^ts bspsxtmerrt of ^cation to «**» • 
.exploratory M *9 ascerU-W «tar of Onderprieil^t 

Children and Toathi"- The following definition was used: 



< rni'i^urallT ualerorisileged child is a o-inor who is, 

A c*i*.ui W environment, subject to such 

because of hate- end camrigy ., ^vantages as will 

. language,, cultural, economic, ,. ( n3 t Special Education:' 

^tSwut 3 ^^! effort on the jaoO 
involvod in. the regular educational program« 



.; The total pupil enrollment i» approximately 11/W- Among the tgpzG*i®&* 
7,000 children in ? . 0 ..eic^tary >cS,pols, 354 'Children from Wiriergarten 
through grade six, fell into the Rurally Oeprdrsd- ^cording 

to the teacher' e evaluation, «»• ***"> * ch * M5tW " _ ^; 

wore consider*! cultural ly urderpriWIegad, thus making a total nf 4U ^ >■*> 

^ h W'^flfialde This i© & small percentage W 

oX the public school pupils i« Pittsrioido ww « 

_ - svetee and the ccaBaunlty*® conc^i-n.- 

reflect the twtcsUence of the local; senooi eyetw* tJlu 

,f 4 • 



for its children.. 
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The study of c&r* $%'*$# ?an<t service? in Ml iiiwr is pari 

* *' * A y ' 

cf & state-wide 'by HCC7 at tha request sf ins 

V •-* * 

Division oi Child GuaMi^nship of the. K&8»§c|m?atts topartsfeat of 

, * “ V ; * * " * 

Publics vfeXtoe- Funds for iiilie^ piir'pos-s vsraym&te available to tbs 

„ * v * 

itepartent by .the States Children* s Bureau a . 

" ‘ . * : Vi; ■ t 

The total study erea« 5 vddely s&i.«rtfied geogr&pA- 

■■ •. ' ■■" | . '■ 

dually and liflarxng in- sis'g -and ^soe J q~ecanoi^5 ciar&cr**xiBt3.ca« 
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The other five areas in- addition. Fall Hi#? a?c>J Cer-tn&l 



Baxktti^rv :( Hite field and l| iurrpje&sUsg Ww&s)*: lb towns In the 
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a. 1 



Itaatah* '/alloy ^ %ri^gfi«ld -CH$c opes IfoUsd Fand 

‘ ' * , ‘*. ^ " J • ? 

tha »?h2*postax* Goijj^ti&y •^•-•v’ci.oots kvaa* 

* « * *• ‘ . -V . W H . * • . * 

Fail /jSlWr. was cW©n ; .&' a 4tn«iy asnate. fbr-'iwo jwsasosjs^ ", 

l, . 'j&e cdh* ha* Won 4rons|«t«2i@4f > de«lgpatsd' by t&s 0,6* J)spa jv* 

f . * ,« 

iiun/v of ibaVor ass. a ’ ! c?i tidal .&i , s^.' 1 ■& £idglt o£ 

temptoywiziib of vioz&fi $ partx^l&r3^j| in tha raadla fcr^ss. wfdls 

$ ?^V /. * . 

disyX*' wisent i'c^* tsBti. is Xos^ l^>ls c l*h® lovel of fiyu'tly inco&^a 

. v \ *;y . ' f 

|i * * . 5jf*£ 

is low* feiy sodial ; 4 uid.ac(Kio^ 4 ! p-dbloi^ exist. In thn 
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ilscsnt.V/ -osajsS&ji t.y a.jtidl'pivid^ leaders have Wen in«jA'a&sin^.ly 

• . ' . V ' v . 



as out- the tiyp^s aiji bf ^soi’viWs avaiXabl-s# to 

« I* . ' ' ■•■'■}' • 

fall Eivor **«sAd«ftta fi In-.'lfe avjyciuntaxy planh5r^ git^v—the 

* ' 5 .'•• ’’i ' • - , . 

Co.'W'it'j'd ty E^u-St’ivooa. 1 - Council'' -Ji^iiad the MOOT ’Child ’’?/■•. A Z&cti 
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C .r. suit, infc i.’ Ro«t an'3 discipn WJjth them some of the ways fchroagh 
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which Fall River xaighi inoreacs &J1 inprovo ltd. progrttos Tor cSJic? 

> li * k 

■car©, The fact .that Fa3$ R|y«r hsfi toridua pv$&mz, ‘coupled with 

■ ? ‘i3' ’ * 

• the desire of local leaders*|t&' iahrove the level of services for 

■••?,* ft 

children, influenced MGCfc t4 Fall River’ for the Day Caro Study. 

' * ' . ‘ ‘ /;»# 

' ~ *v ♦ 

The prlaaiy purpose, offths i|ay.c are study Was to gather 

: / f ■ ’* V* - / '■ 

Inforaatioxv which Would be helpful to these responsible for the 

. planning and administration ;cf day care services at- both state «;£•, 

•T-‘ ' , . • V* 

local levels*. V k • •• •;•. 

To carry out ’this purpose- data were sought on the followins 

*.. . • 4 / t ' k * * “ _ , 

essential items: : ’ *: 



(i 



1„ Number and. types of eociating organised day pare facilities 



2, Typos of cars now being 'given to chiidr«r:*. ttedi 
of ago, parti cularly outside their owii hos&s. 






3. 



Extent of need. fbr?u variety of day-care progsm* fot 
children in various aget; groups t ihf^rits, older 
preschool children, ’ «*£ children who my .requ5.ro 
' df ter-schbol e&irfe 3 f 



I • 



Need for day care sbjrtic^ as related to working a»ihera 
as well as to social needs created by f evilly problems 
of ill healthj, inatability, etc* 
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Tiis territory cf the- pi|sent|City of Fall Hiv«f v/as 82tt3.ee; in 

r- ^ 

ttsd until the Ravolu^don. 
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’ ■ ‘The city itself was founded .in 1S&3 and ihcorporatid in 1054*. 
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the coming of the Industrial Age' it developed as a canter for cotton 

ed itself ns the cotton center 



?■ 

•'.f 



vlT .;:#• 

of the nation n It held thisl position untii. afte^* World War Iv 
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In 1936, after seven years of depressions 120 cot-ton wills *?ers 

> - * 

* * 1 

•till among the 230 industrial plants listed ih the city .directory. 
In February, 1965 the last these udll.s closed its doors, bringing 

■ r * * * ■ -i 

an aixito an era* Industry ih Fall Biver is now more diversified 

although the needle trades^sanjr^ relatively, small clothing a&nufao- 

*< 

• *< 

t # * » ■ * . 

turlng plfjits^predominate,; especially in the employment of wosssn* 

There is a very active industrial development cocsission in Fell 

• ' r $ 

River whose efforts are directed toward bringing new industry into 



the area. 
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Setae facts stand ott boldly as one reviews statistical data 

' +'4 * ■ " . 

. i . ■••. ■' '* ■& •• . •'• 

about the; city «. V - . ; . .- \ l y 

In 1920, at the heights of : ite prosperity, Fall River had a 

* - . > # ( ^ % 

population of 120*485-* Its real Restate valuations were $178*728*693 

l - £ *" ' 

9 r ^ ^ 1 

and the tax rate was $25.40? In I960* f drtyyears later, its 
population had dropped to 99,942* a doewase of 20,543 . Its real 

v ’ 5 £ , " C‘- ! * - * 

. ; * .?. ; / . •* 

•state valuations had dropped;^ decrease of 

$53,510,243 and its tax rati had ^risen to $85.40, an increase of $66, 

- « '3 ^ *V „ 

According to the I960 U.5 . : daneiis figures (revised 12/64) the real 
estate valuations had risen slightly by 1964 to $126,401,250* wb±l3 

t j 1 1 -* “ 

* ^ * /.v * » ’ • * 

the tax rate had risen to $96*40^ 

‘i *- * 

The I960 iKS. ;Cc«tnis dat^giW other fac'ts. That year, of the 
75,166 persons over 14 yearS; of age in Fall Silver, 44,323 (59^) were 
in the civilian labor forced Of these, 5$.9 percent were nales and 

; - '' ? -i • ! 

41 .,1, percent Were females! In thf state as a whole, only 
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(i) 

Renewal Agency 



1962 report of the £ali River Housing Authority and Urban 
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psys-ak «t 14 yeato of age < 2 * «w **• t5w oi,ula “ 

■ U Wr fort* to Wb. & Fa?l River the fteinb of women to this age 
*«wtot to tie labor foroe wa 6# percent *Ufc«- - «*.7 percent. 
PlftiT-five point seven percent of the essayed wsan were classified 
as operatives. flew half dTttak w***®* woiwt «- ‘ aw 
(54?) were Married with husbands present and 'of- these vam 2,293 had 
children u»ier 6 years of age'. tt»»ploy»nt accounted for 6.2 percent 
as cohered with slightly oVer fc jpercont for the state os a whole 
(4.3? for osles and «t for fen^f >. or the- employed persons, 

67.7 percent were to categcfiee |t skilled and unskilled labor. 

For the state as a * ■(* ■ • 

. * . v- ' *• ■ ; • ■ ■ 

- _ , ’ ■' -» . ,*S - . • 

labor force* , | • 

Closely related are faetorsjof education end inccwae. 19^0 

•Ja Fall Hirer w $4,970 as Spared 
While 20 percent of Fall Hivor 

k * i 

fanUies had «»n^ to<^8jof ^000 or less, only 12.5 percent to 
the- state were lathis In the state a. a whole 
17 percent of faailies had '^aJ^oal tacsos of v$10,000 or wore, 
while in FaU Stver only 6.6 parent had incomes at that level. 
the average weekly wage^ths ^n^turtog tofustry is lower in 
Fall River than in the ptato ss ,1 whole . (to 196Q, 22,530 out of 
44,323 woritera— about half,W#l aver ldbo^forco^ere thus 
' emoloved), the K^adW^t^8ttoi|artaent ; pf ^| r Industries 

7 „ - -• d .• r - y i — •'• 11 "" * l 11 
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(ii) 



' Creftsmto, fore«w|, et|., 12.2^w^^^rattw^3.4 P^ent, 

.private household worirtif eeyviosvfrkers 7-z W » 

laborers 4*2 _;pai«.<mt^vV. , ; ^| , >| .- '• ’■ * " 

* ^ * -V * ’i*!. . Vi i 
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— — -- — — i. — * Xi — — il iCi^X 4cl-»rt rsxwsmxT* 

Division or statistic* irjjv-r«ru %>ua* «*«:*«»» v — '*&* 

• * i # * ? 

weeJdy laco«» in fianuf*ctuz^^ industries was $ 68.32 in Fall River, 

• . ? f 

such lower than the state average of $97-46. 

* •■* 4 • 

The level of educational achievement in Fall River is Icrfo 
Persons 25 years of age and oyer' had completed an average of 8*4 
grades as compared with 11-6 /grades in Massachusetts, Ccsjpleting 
5 grades or less were 13.3 percent of the Fall River population as 
ccaqwrod with 6 percent in the state. The rate of school dropout is 
high despite the efforts nade ty'the Ijepartiaeni of Education to 
preffide a high quality of education, both academic and vocation&lo 

* #* * % * V, > * 

Of the tote! popuUtioli ln 19(0, 50,722 people (5O.8J0 wore of 
foreign stock end of theCe, 13,|l* (13.6*) were foreign horn. Of 
the foreign stock 39 percent —ere Jbrtugusse, 26*3. percent were 
Canadian (nattily French), lLi ptreent ease fltw the Ifaited Kingdom, 
6.7 percent vara IWish* and ^ 2 fpeweirt/«arir''jH.eh. There ie a vory 
anil percent of. population, of Hegro and other non-vdslts groiips. 

* i ; : f 

it is said that these grouper tend to form thair associations, 

i , v 

social awl religious activities, ? areas of residence; and the !!??-«, 

* ■ , y * . 5 * ’> 

along ethnic linos c Thoy have nqt yet becosae a unified and integrated 

. v " ' f . 

population which turns its Coordinated efforts towa^vi projects for 

.? ■ • 

coKs&unity bettenoent. 
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In 1963 the Fall RiverfPablic Schoola, along tdth other public 

school tysteas in the state! wara raquested by the Kassaehusatta 

) ' *i 

De^rtctent of Education to tndortate on eapioratory survey to ascertain 

J * ' 

the nuabar of n culturally deprived children and youth.” The following 

• * ■ jj " -* 
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definition was used; 
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A culturally underprivileged child i a a Minor vhc 
is, because of hone epd coaaaanity «wireawmt, sublet 
to such language, cultural, econooic, and like disadvan- 
tages as will esokc is^rbbabls his completion of the 
(not Special Education) program leading to 
graduation without special efforts on the part of public 
school authorities over^ above, and in addition to those 

involved in the regular educational prograa. 

* * •* 

The survey was conducted in 30 elaaentary schools - proprimary 
throw# grade 6, in two junior high schools - grades 7 through 9, 
in Durfse Hi# School - grades ip throw# 12, sad Disan Vocational 

. • f 

School - both boys aai girls in grades 9 throw# 12. Judged by the 




teachers to be in the category "culturally deprived” were 642 children 



a total of 1,039* Ths : 




. was; 



Slsasntsry '* 8,057 

Junior high schools 1,698 




8,057 




The "culturally dcprl4df group constitutes approximately 3 percent 



aaro llines t of the public schools 
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Tils fciudy of*, day cars t^raiiveb in th^ fo'&aisir agfi&±z 

j . 5 ' -*" P 

Area is pftri of » inqdlry o^Mdaken by HCCX at ^J3*C/ 

* 

of the Bi*i*ien of Child f>uw4i^8hip -of *th* Depaxtetent o.f 

Public W#i.f«r*o Fufids for the parpe»ft wr« ssado available to the Impart* 
• * ^ [ . 

' ~ jwmt by t.fc-s Oniteii- State* C*dldrir. 5 » Bdreatto' ■ 

':■■$ 1 . ■ . 

The l«Ul study incite ,*SX areas vianly aejxafsfeed geograpi 
-iiffopjjig ill alvt-ft *i>d aecio^tfoi^/fatc oh&ract^Ti£bi c Th® ov.hfMr 
R7-sa* f in idditiott to ttw Sprii^fi-aia Uris ?, *:-d Fund tees ar* C&isojjew, 
f'g.i.L Hir*/- Bxjf^rvi.11^* ih& c l6‘;t&l£is iii the JisiShi'b& 

* ■* . * ‘ " . > * „ Jf* * ", 

’ , " l*i . * ' ■ ■ 

VaIX*y and the Kore*fit#r Sardis** Ar**o 

* '-V a ‘ 

torn tfCCT tha sttidy of day ear* w»da and 

• . ? 'y * 

ser^icae/ths dir^tor- of the Cwa&wdiy 'CmsnaiJ. of toaiar SpritH^^i 

. ■ • >' * t# \. : 

“ * r* ’ 

r*qU4Wt«d.. ; th&i the c<swsmii4** «#*•*- b* th * : <J<wn* U be teluetea 5* *b* 

• ■ • •! ;; tj ’ . • ; .." 

study, . It iwt. p^twibleffco ij3fclwi#;ad la*gf-,*n aatarpriba ,1a th* 

• ,*-v .?£ '* ' .- . ’ >- i 

• bs**- pratevky .h&v&mr, no alj^agl «tody wa* fi»idad by feta? 

. |5id,*if>n of Child Gu&^iaai^ii^ Da^rfcamk of Wb’JU' 

. .-| /.; “ r -| 5 : - 

’ tfoifarOe wh^yafey a ; wa« jointly- davsl^perl by MCCY aa»J 

; t” ‘f*/V /*'" * .. f’ 

^ the Cwmol.1 of Gs^atar .• ?• 

? - • !j$\ \$\ r $ m ': / / 

Xv *** fait, that th* ' #& i~*$aA? plan wmid t m 

■' : ■/, ; ;. * "t . , '*■• ; ' 

• **.V .1' - ft-v<$«. -,.<| • • : . . , 

* • C\) Hhe local <sdwfe«s5.U«a vpoi: .&Rte «uwh df -tha- ffesjp^ibility for 

gftth«rd.<sg facts: <Jur?iJg the »$£ i^lottad to tha ?t.o-1y.. ll.*y wettid ue^ 

• ' % f V ' >f : 

•tfc* MCCt ^awairisii frtdjh*va cngftlng 4i action anti 
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(i) Jtvr gerwcml ,.' 'SpMngfiald »«d -<|dssopai« &*■ 

titi* »lm$ tig+a. ainca th*y axa lb r^sjpooia*. A 

t'apvT’t i s jimpMKid kms&ife? * bacaiiyr^ a 

igr-,y^P v?dcjK adil r«vi<w and own t#«os»aaa<UitAv»*». 
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Iu INTERVIEW - PROJECT DIRECTOR 

_ _ h Pr»/S n(^( r| ‘h Hfictvi SfcclX^fc WS2J tO ©u^&clfc.uiSii 

programs thfffocus on-.*he parent as well as the child. 

•• What materials were used to make the cwaamiity and these 
'“ehtsl^e of Project Head Start and mat xt a-d 
to offer ? (Probe: Parents) 

a) Were parents involved in pre-planning? If so., how ? 

oart ofthf program ta/focugl on ^rentellnwiirement? 
\lf respondent didn’t, Jtfho did.* 



o 

ct 



o 

Q 



1* 



h * 



c 

J * 



i* 

Uc 



What responsibility do you now hare for ^;*£* r f ) of 
the program? (if respondent na.-,» t a.> , »*u c. ~ 

Describe the program. ,. 

as a learner and as a p^sTticipaAl»)« rar^ata** 

How does the part of the^. program cone er.an a «~*x - 
involvement seem go you' «vO be go~n&, . 




Car. you suggest any remedies? 



9* 

10 a 



agatgl .rtiW »' «»«“■ 

mmu 1 so ” w uto *» *5* S. rS" ,5'S™ 

V-fo^ally 'teacher-directors ; can you too — vy 

are and where they can be reached r 

Ask for. structur e of the program: 

e )SUo and locations in- relation to target poverty areas, 
b 5 Staff, and their qualifications 

c ) Dates — start and i iui^t 

d) Any changes in the program since the proposal 



/ 



II. INTERVIEW ~ TEACHER 



i ' 







Oua of the goals of Project Head Start was to establish 
programs that focus on;, the parent as well as the child* 

I, In what ways have you involved or do you plan 
to i n volve parents in the program 7 

fr^&ily contacts - bringing, picking-up children. 
2* Meetings - 

If ves, then; What type of meetings and how many 
do you plan to have, (have you had] ? 

When ? 

i"* 

Where ? ■ 

Why ? 

By whom ? 

For what 7 
If nj, , Why not 7 




5 

Conferences r r 

If yeSi then* '= What was planned ? 

What happened 7 

1 Type - formal or informal 7 

• child development centered ? 
problem centered 7 

Place 
Time 
Purpose 
By whom 

How many ? With what parents 7 How selected 7 
How scheduled 7 How announced 7 

If no, Why net 7 







interview 
Teachers - 2 










4» Trips - u o parents accompany the group on trips ? 
If yes, how t 

Which Bothers ? W»i«h fathers ? 

I V 

5 „ parent visits to school - 



Scheduled ? 

Unscheduled ? 

How many ? 

•hich mothers ? bhich fathers ? 

6w Parent observation -at school - 
Scheduled 5* 

Unscheduled ? 

Preceded by conference ? 

Followed by conference ? 

On the •spot" explanations ? 

How many ? 

Which mothers ? bhich fathers ? 



7« 



S. 

9o 



Teacher visit (observe) fcome - 

Hhat is the basis for 
the decision to make a 
home visit ? 

Scheduled? - how ? 
Unscheduled ? 

✓ • 

/ 

Other activities ? 

Add on question #9 of Intern schedule. Selection 
of parents to -interview* 





INTERVIEW • HEAD SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER 

1* Did you take part in the recruitment of children for 
, Head Start? 

If ves, how? 

If no t do you know how the recruiting w %s done? 

2 a How were children recruited? 

a) Town census? 

b) School census? 

c) Welfare referrals? 

d) How were the parents told about Head Start ? 

e ) What wire they told? * 

(did) 

3* What family background information do you have? 

a ) Income? 

b) Number of children ? 

4 0 Where is the information now ? 

5. What level of poverty would you say most of these 

families represent? 

. , ' . \ 

6o What is your responsibility now? 

7„ How do you go about it? 
go Who is on your staff? 

9o What do you tell the parents? 

10 o How do you define your role in terms of: 

a) Health services ? 

b) Educational aspects of the program? 

Xi. Do you schedule meetings (for parents) ? 




Hal Service barker - 



2 



1 Zo Do you visit hones * 

- 3 . On what basis do you make hone visits ? 

14«. A> you visit centers ? 

15 . What do you feel are the strengths of the program ? 

16 . What d© you feel are the weaknesses ? 

17 . Do you have any suggestions for remedying them 1 



INTERVIEW - SOCIAL SERVICE "INTERN- WORKER 



What are your responsibilities ? 

How many families are you responsible for ? 
How often do you visit a home ? 



What do you tell the parents ? 



What are their responses ? 

How do you interpret the educational aspects of 
the program to parents ? 

Health aspects ? Social services ? 

What do you feel are the strengths of the program ? 



What do you feel are the weaknesses ? 

We would like ? t °Hw*S^ry^ n aug^8t t> that^e m select* 

away from home for interviewing 
l n <) tail whv you selected them. 



/ 



■' v mxmm - passes working in the program 

f . 

\ 

X» How did you hear about ^Hcad Start ? 

i 

2, da you help in the pre-planning ? 

l 

for the Community ? 

* 

for you r center ? 



3 - 

4 * 

j* 

6* 

7. 

S. 




10 . 

llo 



12. 



\1hat did you expect Head Start to do with (for) your child 

What are your responsibilities as a worker for Head 
Start ? 1 

What were your expectations ? 

Was there any training .program ? Before Head Start began 
Are there staff meetings now ? 

U 

What is your relationship with the other staff members ? 
% 7 itb the people in the ^neighborhood « 

» ^ j 

flow do you feel about the size of the group of children ? 

* f 

Kow do you feel about the ? 

Bid you help set up the facilities . 

£b you attend parent meetings ? Why ? 

How do you feel about the social services offered ? 

Were you present at the medical examination of your child 



Interview - MlfiOTS NOT WORKING IN THE PROGRAM 
VI. 



1 . 






How did you hear stout Head Start ? 

How much did you know about it before your child 
was enrolled ? 






3 . Bid you help in the pre-planning ? 

a) For the community ? 

If yes, What did you do ? 

b) For your center ? 

If yes, what did you do? . 

. u ofl j S'hart would do with (for ) your 
L What did you expect Head Start wouxu 

child ? 

; 1 

5 „ Have you been in the center 1 

If yes, How did you happen to come ? 
u id you help set up any of the equipment 1 

6 . What do you think of the center 1 

a) area 

• \ > 

b ) equipment 

c ) playground 

d) staff 
a ) menu 

f ) schedule 

7 * Is it what you expected ? 

Xf yea , in what ways is it like you expected 

If £&» in vhat ways doeS it differ fr ° m What y ° U 

expected ? 

8. »» yo. **»“ «■» “”“ r *“ Eroup 
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Both for Parent s Working tod Hot W Mfcipg in ftrogrui 



Source of Tp frtfpatlon 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

a. 

9. 



Publ ic Agency 
ftriTaU Agency 
School 
Badio/TV 



Neeepepor 

Ifeighbor/Friend 
Other (please ipedijr) 
Don*t She* (OK) 

Hot Ascertained (BA) 




lo Face to face oowrcreatAcii 
2. Telephone conversation 
3« Directly addressed latter 
4* Generally distributed flier 

5. Heard/Sem co sees nedia 

6. Bead in nesspsper* ae&aslne 
7* Other (please specify) 

8. OS 

9. HA 



*Troe of Con tact 

1 0 Personal 
2 e Seat-personal 
3. Impersonal 



?♦ Others 

Bo os 

9. BA 

*A* determined by oterall evalnation of 
data in Coltane 1-2* 

WMaher of Contagtft 
1. One 
2* Two 

3. Three or acre 




7. Other 

a. os 

9. NA 







COEE FOB Q2 (PARENTS NOT WOBKING El PROGRAM) 



fipr—ladge Before 



1 . 

2 . 



Quite a lot, eg., indicate* 

program and/or activities and sponsoring 

organisation* 



Something, eg, knows sponsor and/or an 
activity » 



3 # little, eg, knows only far nursery ages, 
L, Nothing, 



* 



* 



* 

7, Other, 







CQjggQROl 

& 



(Barents working in program) 
(Parents not working in program) 





1. aw ru «nd Knowledge eg. got him ready for 

school, teach him to read* ^ VJ! 

2. Itreonal/Sooial Halations eg. teach him to 
get tf c ng with others, make him less shy 

3. Diedpline/Control eg. teach him to behave, 
help him to learn manners 

4. Health and Safety eg. provide him with good 
health sendees, glee a safe place for him 
to play 

5o Child Gere/Bafrsittlng eg* feed him, get 
him out of the house for a while 

# 

# 

7. Other 

So 2K 

9. Nl 





t 



OM«ct Of 

1. Effect upon child 

2. w 11 parent 

3 i * • Both 

* 

* 

* 

7. Other 
S. DK 
9. Hi 







’V J T n»d«BfaHap of BcneoUtloM- 



1. 


Present 


2. 


Future 


3. 


Indefinite 


• 




* 




* 




7# 


Other 


St 


OK 


9. 


Hi 




ERIC. 



-) 







i 



CODE FOR Q6 (PARENTS NOT WORKING IN PROGRAM) 
For each item a-F code on the following: 
Column Evaluation 

1. Excellent 
2» Good 
3. Fair 

4* Boor 
# 

* 

* 

7. Other 
6. DK 
9. NA 

Column Adocuacr 

1. Good location 

2. Helpful, kind, nice 

3. Attractiveness 
4* large, spacious 

5. Convenient for parent 
6* Convenient for child/both 
7* Other 
ft. OK 

9» KA, Inappropriate 









